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COMMENT 


Art the hour when we write, it is taken to be granted that 
the conclusion of an agreement preliminary to the submission 
of the Venezuela controversy to The Hague tribunal will en- 
counter no serious obstacle nor prolonged delay. There seems 
to be no doubt that President Castro is willing to assent to 
any demand which it is within his power to grant. There is 
a limit to his present pecuniary resources, however. This 
limit ought to be considered by Great Britain and Germany 
when fixing the sums of money which they will require to be 
paid as conditions precedent to the reference of the principal 
matters in dispute to arbitrators. We hope that there is foun- 
dation for the report that Great Britain has offered to re- 
duce her immediate claim from $340,000 to $40,000, and that 
Germany, while lowering her own exaction from $340,000 to 
$300,000, has signified a disposition to accept a guarantee, 
instead of insisting upon instantaneous payment in cash. 
Environed as Castro is by.rebels, it is scarcely reasonable to 
ask that he shall strip himself of. the sinews of war. Another 
question of international interest which will have to be set- 
tled in the preliminary agreement relates to the continuance 
of the blockade pending arbitration. It is obvious that a ces- 
sation of the blockade would remove sources of provocation 
and friction, and for that reason it will be earnestly recom- 
mended by our government. It is not easy to see why Germany 
should show itself recalcitrant to such a judicious suggestion, 
especially as the British nation is making no secret of its 
eagerness to wash its hands of the Venezuela business. 


Up to the present, the only country which has distinctly 
gained in international credit and honor from the Venezuelan 
imbroglio is the United States. Through a very fortunate 
chain of circumstances we have been able to stand as the 
friend of each of the three parties to the quarrel, while greatly 
strengthening our own position on the Monroe doctrine, and 
at the same time almost miraculously avoiding, so far as can 
be foreseen, the dangers of future complications and financial 
responsibilities, which both Germany and England were ex- 
tremely willing to see saddled on our shoulders. At the first 
outbreak of the trouble, Minister Bowen came forward as the 
trusted friend of both Germany and England, chosen by them 
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to represent and guard their national interests in Venezuela, 
and this extremely friendly attitude has been preserved 
throughout. Not less friendly in form, while far more ef- 
fectively so in substance, have been our relations towards 
Venezuela and President Castro. It cannot be doubted that 
to our good offices and vigorous intervention was largely due 
the acceptance of the principle of arbitration by all the inter- 
ested parties; nor can it be doubted that this acceptance has 
shielded President Castro and his country from grave dangers 
and almost certain invasion. Having in view the renewed 
activity of the insurgents under General Matos, it is easy to 
see to what straits President Castro would have been brought 
by the occupation of Caracas by the allies; it would have meant 
for him almost certain political annihilation. It may be noted, 
in passing, that there is considerable reason for believing that 
the renewed activity of the Matos party, and indeed the whole 
course of the revolutionary movement of which he is the head, 
is not wholly unconnected with the movements of the allies, 
nor wholly independent of foreign inspiration and support. 
The expedient of setting up a pretender favorable to our claims 
and designs is a very old one in the history of nations. While 
President Castro has acted with vigor and dignity through the 
present crisis, we cannot be blind to the fact that his position 
is in the last degree precarious, while General Matos and the 
revolutionists hold a large part of the country. A really de- 
cisive and complete victory for either party would be the best 
thing that could happen for the welfare of Venezuela. 


While we have profited at every turn of the Venezuelan 
difficulty, gaining but lustre and power from the troubles of 
others, it cannot be denied that Germany has suffered severely 
in international credit and esteem. Many nations were con- 
scious of a feeling of irritation at the behavior of Germany 
in China, from the first “ mailed fist” oration to the days of 
the advance on Peking and the slaughter of hundreds of help- 
less Chinamen. There was a bumptiousness, a surly unmanner- 
liness, about the whole proceeding which was as displeasing 
to the world at large as it was discordant from the better 
traditions of German urbanity and culture. It was distressing 
to see the land of Kant and Goethe descend to mere bullying. 
But when the same truculent methods were introduced into 
the political disputes of the New World, into the territory of 
the Monroe doctrine and republican government, then the 
revelation of Germany’s temper was painful and repellent. 
The serious element in the matter is that the present rebuff 
to the Teutonic genius is likely to cause very serious irrita- 
tion, and even a mood of exasperation, in the dominant section 
of German political life—a mood of exasperation which is 
likely to work itself out in ways that may justly inspire ap- 
prehension. Our present success in Venezuela may merely 
open the door for a much more serious effort in the not distant 
future. The happiest outcome to the whole matter would be 
for Germany to realize that international bullying does not 
pay, either in cash or credit, and, recognizing this, to revert 
to methods more in harmony with the nobler side of the Teu- 
tonic genius. If Germany emerges from the fray with ruffled 
plumes, England has certainly lost very heavily in prestige 
and reputation for statesmanship and wisdom. Strictly re- 
garded, the reported protests of her naval officers against 
further co-operation with Germany are a grave breach of dis- 
cipline, a very bad sign, an indication of serious disharmony 
between the brains and the hands of the British nation. But 
this disharmony and the indecision and vacillation of the Bal- 
four government are only too evident. 


We think that the Secretary of the Navy should be satis- 
fied with the outcome of the naval mancuvres in the Carib- 
bean and adjoining waters. It is true that the so-called White 
































































Squadron, representing the enemy, succeeded in evading the 
war-ships which were acting on the defensive under Rear- 
Admiral Higginson, and in capturing the harbor of Maya- 
guez, Porto Rico. There was nothing remarkable in Rear- 
Admiral Higginson’s failure to keep in touch with the White 
Squadron, and thus to foil the assailant’s plans. In the last 
search problem proposed to divisions of the British fleet the 
opposed squadrons passed within five miles of each other, 
yet neither knew of the opponent’s proximity. In that case, 
as in the Mayaguez affair, the lack of timely information 
was due to a deficiency of scouts. Not only scouts, but battle- 
ships, were wanting on the part of Rear-Admiral Higginson. 
Of the latter he had but four, which he felt constrained to 
keep together, whereas, if he could have had five, his force 
might have been divided, one division being stationed at each 
end of Porto Rico. In that event he would have had a fair 
chance of capturing the White Squadron. Then again, Rear- 
Admiral Higginson vould have been in a better condition for 
defence if his vessels had been equipped with a wireless- 
telegraphy apparatus, such as many European war-ships are 
now provided with. It is a considerable gain to have learned 
what we need. Aside from its usefulness from this point of 
view, the search problem which engaged the attention of the 
fleet under Admiral Dewey gave our naval officers an in- 
creased knowledge of the waters of the West Indies, and 
accustomed them to navigate at night without lights and to 
keep their vessels at proper distances from one another while 
cruising in the darkness. We add that the presence of Ad- 
miral Dewey’s great fleet in the Caribbean had probably some 
moral effect on the commanders of the Anglo-German squad- 
rons engaged in the demonstration against Venezuela. It 
kept them on their good behavior, and strictly within the 
limits prescribed by a shrewd and cautious diplomacy. It is, 
for instance, probable enough that but for the proximity of 
Dewey’s fleet one of the German war-ships would have seized 
the coveted island of Margarita, which would make an ad- 
mirable naval station, and would give a precious strategic 
advantage to a power desirous of controlling the northern ter- 
minus of the Panama Canal. The fact that Admiral Dewey’s 
fleet was known to be superior to all the foreign war-ships in 
the Caribbean rendered any exhibition of force on our part 
at La Guayra or Puerto Cabello superfluous. It is the strong- 
est of the argunients advanced by Mr. Roosevelt for a big 
navy that if we had such a weapon in reserve, we probably 
should never be called upon to use it in a defensive war, for 
proximity to our naval stations would give us a superiority 
to any assailant except Great Britain. 


It looks as if the desired result would be attained by the 
note concerning the treatment of Jews in Roumania which 
was addressed, less than five months ago, by Secretary Hay, 
not only to the Bucharest government, but also to all of the 
great powers that signed the Treaty of Berlin. The note, it 
will be remembered, provexed a good deal of captious com- 
ment in Vienna and some other Continental capitals, and it 
was asserted that the United States were bound by the nega- 
tive or self-denying side of the Monroe doctrine not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of European states. As a matter 
of fact, our government has never deemed itself disqualified 
by the Monroe doctrine for protesting in the name of human- 
ity against iniquitous and cruel deeds, and it has never abdi- 
cated the right to demand redress for damage suffered by 
itself or its citizens at the hands of a European power. It 
was pointed out by Secretary Hay, in the despatch to which 
we have referred, that the relief of the Roumanian Jews from 
grievous disabilities and shameless oppression—a relief prom- 
ised by an article in the Berlin Treaty—was required not only 
by the dictates of humanity, but in order to relieve the United 
States from an inflow of indigent and undesirable immigrants. 
That, under the circumstances, our government, though not 
a signatory of that compact, had a right to request the fulfil- 
ment of it was ultimately recognized by Great Britain and 
Germany, which powers, accordingly, endorsed -our note. 
Thus supported, our remonstrance could not be unheeded at 
Bucharest, and we observe with satisfaction that on Decem- 
ber 27 the Roumanian Senate, at the request of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, agreed that Jews residing in Roumania 
might be naturalized, and thus acquire the rights of citizens, 
which hitherto have been Withheld from them. 
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American diplomacy of the next hundred years has in the 
achievements of the last a good foundation upon which to 
build. England’s foreign policy would seem to have its lines 
predetermined by the necessity of assimilating what it has 
already appropriated of the earth’s peoples with their varied 
civilizations. France is likely to find sufficient room for all 
colonial ambitions it may cherish in northeast Africa and 
southeastern Asia. Russia’s outside interests will be absorbed 
by the necessities of its Asiatic possessions. The predilections 
of the policies of Germany and Italy alone look toward South 
America. With this estimate of interests, we may know with 
what anxieties Lansdowne, von Biilow, Delcassé, and Prinetti 
take thought for the morrow. The Venezuelan incident is 
informing not only in recording the attitude of Europe tow- 
ard the United States to-day, but also in revealing the lines 
along which foreign policies are likely to travel. 


A writer in the Nineteenth Century thinks that he has de- 
tected a weak spot in the American republic, because the 
native American and British elements in our population are 
increasing much less rapidly than is the non-native or non- 
British element. For the sake of argument, we will accept 
the definition that the native American is a citizen all of 
whose grandparents were born either in the United States 
or in the United Kingdom. Now it is probably true that the 
native American thus defined is increasing very slowly, if 
at all. There seems to be no doubt that his birth-rate is tend- 
ing to decline. As long ago as 1851 Dr. Jesse Pickering, in 
a report made to the city government of Boston, pointed out 
that there was no natural increase in the strictly American 
population. Dr. Allen, another municipal official of the same 
period, demonstrated that fully one-half of the natives of 
Massachusetts were already foreign. According to the census 
of 1900 the population of Massachusetts was 2,805,346, of 
which no fewer than 1,743,710 were either foreign-born or of 
foreign parentage. So far as New England is concerned, the 
foreign birth-rate from 1850 onward has gained on the Amer- 
ican birth-rate, until now it is four to one. It may be said 
that the smallness of the native element in the population of 
New England is due to the fact that this element has opened 
up the West. This was true during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, but it has not been true since. If the West 
had been settled by New England, the statistics of the West 
would be more favorable to the native American element. 
This is scarcely the case, however. The population of Illinois 
is 4,821,550; of these, 966,747 are foreign-born, and 1,498,473 
of foreign parentage. Undoubtedly the native element is 
stronger in the Southern States, but this seems to be due to 
the productiveness not of the American, but of the negro. 


From the facts here set forth and others by which they are 
corroborated, the writer in the Nineteenth Century draws the 
deduction that the native American is doomed to extinction, 
and that the time is not distant when his ideas will cease to 
dominate the United States. His ideas are embodied, how- 
ever, in the American dialect of the English language and 
in American institutions. There is no reason to doubt that 
these great assimilating influences will prove as irresistible 
in the future as they have in the past. The fact that our 
Federal and State laws are printed in English, instead of be- 
ing presented in a bilingual medium like those of the Do- 
minion of Canada, would of itself suffice to assure a quick 
approach to homogeneity and to the domination of the po- 
litical, intellectual, and moral type contributed by the native 
American element. The preponderance of New England ideas 
is not to be measured by the numerical proportions of the 
New England stock. The love of the Union which inspired 
Webster’s reply to Hayne was much more widely and deeply 
felt in the Northern States in 1860 than it had been thirty 
years before when that speech was delivered; yet during those 
three decades the numerical importance of the native Ameri- 
can element in that section had relatively fallen off. To-day, 
when comparatively few Americans can trace back their lin- 
eage to colonial times, there is far more interest taken in the 
pre-Revolutionary history of the British colonies than there 
was fifty years ago. 


Very grave and menacing news comes to us from China, | 


bearing on its face an imprint of truth by no means universal 
in the cables from Shanghai. It is reported from Shensi that 






































General Tung Fu-Siang is mobilizing ten thousand well-armed 
and well-drilled troops in Kan-su, with the purpose of seizing 
the walled city of Sian-fu, and using it as a base in a new 
war of extermination against the foreign devils. It is said, 
with great probability, that Prince Tuan is aiding and abetting 
this new movement, and we are told, though without much 
evidence being offered in confirmation, that the Dowager 
Empress and Yung Lu are aiding the new movement with 
funds and moral support. The gravity of this news arises 
from the character and ability of General Tung Fu-Siang, 
whose reputation and record are pretty well known, and whose 
execution was ineffectually demanded by the powers after the 
Peking outbreak two years ago. Tung Fu-Siang is by no 
means one of the ordinary type of Chinese generals; he is 
not a listless Oriental, full of forms and ceremonies, and still 
holding in his heart of hearts that the bow is more excellent 
than the rifle, the gong more effective than the Gatling-gun. 
He is, on the contrary, a warlike and stubborn Mussulman, one 
of the type of cut-throat saints that the religion of the Prophet 
has produced in such abundance; a man in many qualities of 
character and fortune very like Abdur Rhaman Khan, the 
late Afghan Amir. Tung Fu-Siang is a mountaineer, one of 
the tribesmen of the western hills: and he certainly has energy 
and ambition enough to organize a formidable campaign, and 
military skill and daring enough to give fair hopes of success. 
His reappearance in Chinese politics might have been fore- 
seen. Now that it is announced, we cannot escape the fore- 
boding that the misfortunes and sorrows of China are likely 
to enter a new and acute phase, under the pressure of this 
violent and gifted warrior, who is so bent on closing the door 
of his country to the genius of the West. 


Secretary Chamberlain has very adroitly escaped from the 
Venezuelan muddle by his South-African expedition, and he 
may congratulate himself that Premier Balfour is left to face 
this crisis, as well as the opposition to the Education bill, 
alone. Yet, while public opinion will thus unconsciously dis- 
sociate Mr. Chamberlain from the Venezuelan imbroglio, and 
lay the whole blame of failure and national discomfiture and 
discredit on Mr. Balfour’s and Lord Lansdowne’s shoulders, 
there cannot be the smallest doubt that Mr. Chamberlain is 
equally responsible with them for the attack on Venezuela, 
and, indeed, the whole conduct of the affair bears the hall- 
mark of the Colonial Secretary’s mind and method. It is no 
secret that the man of Birmingham is a warm admirer of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s genius, as witness his triumphant but blun- 
dering assertion of an understanding or even an alliance with 
Germany, so caustically disavowed by Count von Biilow, at 
the outbreak of the South-African war. We all remember 
Mr. Chamberlain’s singularly infelicitous remark, directed at 
Russia’s policy in the Far East, that when you sup with the 
Devil you should use a long spoon. This luminous remark 
crystallized into the much-lauded but wholly ineffectual Anglo- 
German alliance in the East, whose sole purpose was to check- 
mate the designs of Russia—a purpose that altogether failed. 
The Kaiser and Mr. Chamberlain are singularly alike in their 
methods, their entire absence of scruple, their frequent changes 
of base, their willingness to resort to bullying, and their deep, 
inherent materialism, combined with frequent allusions to 
their personal influence with the God of Battles. So that we 
may be quite certain that in England’s Venezuelan policy, 
with its blundering indecision and opportunism, Mr. Cham- 
berlain fully shares the responsibility of the English Premier 
and Foreign Secretary. Let us hope Mr. Chamberlain’s visit 
to South Africa, and the wise and beautiful policy he marked 
out for himself and his country in the great Natal oration, 
may be marked by more wisdom, more sound sense of the 
rights of others, more humanity,—and more real honesty— 
qualities that his past acts have not always possessed. 


Speaking of trusts, President Wilson of Princeton said the 
other day, “I believe in the utmost freedom of combination in 
a free country.” Speaking of football, Dr. Wilson takes a 
different view. Sauce for the goose is not sauce for the 
gosling. He criticises mass plays, and in football would have 
freedom of combination somewhat restricted. “I think,” he 
writes to a Western correspondent, “that just at the present 
time the game is clearly in the way to be discredited because 
the rules have been slowly altered in the direction of making 
all the success of the game depend upon mere weight and 
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mass and strength.” Fighters of the trusts will say it is just 
so in business, but in football at least the cure is neither im- 
practicable nor hazardous. Dr. Wilson goes on to say that 
these changes have made the game not only less interesting 
to the spectators, but more dangerous to the players, and in 
proportion as sheer strength has been made the basis of the 
play the players have been tempted to do very brutal things. 
“Indeed,” he adds, and it is a serious comment, “I am 
afraid that in some instances they were instructed to do brutal 
things so as to put their opponents out of the game. I look 
upon all this as merely a phase, though a very demoralizing 
phase, in the development of the game.” We will all agree 
with him. To encourage brutality in football is to encourage 
cheating. Dr. Wilson said the other day that character was 
a by-product, and came as an indirect result of work done 
with some other purpose. The character developed as a by- 
product of football will not be what it should be if the rules 
make it expedient to instruct players to play unfairly. Be- 
sides, if success at football is all to depend on mere strength 
and mass and weight, it would be cheaper to have the game 
played by steam—a method that would also avoid all vexa- 
tious eligibility questions. Rather than do that, amend the 
rules. It can be done, an expert says, by a rule suggested three 
years ago: “There shall be seven men in the line when the 
ball is put in play.” That looks simple, and might work until 
the ingenuity of the players and coaches devised new schemes 
to frustrate it. 


Few things are of greater practical importance to this coun- 
try at present than the character and reliability of the Co- 
lembian government, and, therefore, of Colombia’s Chief Ex- 
ecutive. We are about to enter into a treaty-with that country, 
or at least we are making very strenuous endeavors to con- 
clude a treaty, which will have immense influence on our fu- 
ture well-being, on the balance of power in the Caribbean Sea, 
the prosperity of the Central and South American republics, 
and, finally, the control of the Pacific Ocean,—the ocean of 
the future, as the Atlantic is the ocean of the past. It is, 
therefore, of the utmost moment to us that Colombia should 
have a President with real and large authority and power, a 
man who can bind his country to an engagement in such fash- 
ion that the engagement will be inviolably kept. Without 
wishing to be censorious, we may say that the present official 
head of Colombia does not altogether fill the high ideal we 
have indicated; his authority, only just recognized by a large 
element in his country, and that chiefly owing to the armed 
intervention of the United States and the pervasive diplo- 
macy of that great Celt, Rear-Admiral Casey, is still by no 
means firmly riveted and assured; and he has hitherto done 
practically nothing towards building up his country on the 
solid basis of material production and development. We are, 
therefore, interested to learn of the candidature for the Presi- 
dency of General Aristides Fernandez, the present Minister 
of War, who has shown vigor and ability in pushing the cam- 
paign against the insurgent generals, Uribe-Uribe and Herrera, 
and whose boast a year ago that he would restore peace within 
twelve months has been justified by the event. Even more 
reassuring was his practical wisdom in healing the wounds 
of the rebellion, holding open the doors of reconciliation, 
declaring a general amnesty, and using the resources of the 
state to re-establish the former rebels as useful citizens. He 
has also restored mail and telegraphic communications 
throughout the country, and, in general, has shown signs of 
possessing that mingling of warlike and peaceful qualities that 
make the greatness of Porfirio Diaz. It would be easy to make 
a canal treaty with such a President. 


By opening its pages to a serial story, the North American 
Review, in the first number of the new year, makes an inter- 
esting departure from its traditions and custom. The number 
of pages in the Review have been increased for this purpose, 
so that the general character and policy of the periodical may 
not be interfered with. The story selected for the experiment 
is a work by Mr. Henry James, entitled “ The Ambassadors.” 
There is no doubt that lovers of fine fiction will be delighted 
to make the acquaintance in this way of a new book by one 
of the greatest, if not the greatest, of American novelists. 
As an introduction to the serial, Mr. W. D. Howells has writ- 
ten a hearty and subtile appreciation of Henry James. “ The 
enmity to Mr. James’s fiction among his readers is mostly 


























































feminine,” says Mr. Howells, “ because the men who do not 
like him are not his readers. The men who do like him and 
are his readers are of a more feminine fineness, probably, in 
their perceptions and intuitions, than those other men who 
do not read him, though of quite as unquestionable a manli- 
ness, I hope.” 


An attempt has been made by Colonel George Earl Church, 
in the journal of the Royal Geographical Society in London, 
to show that the Panama Canal will not pay. He begins by 
asserting that the projected waterway could not hope to gain 
any of the commerce now passing between Europe, on the one 
hand, and Asia and Africa on the other. The figures seem 
conclusive on this point. The distance from the English sea- 
port Plymouth to Yokohama in Japan is 1725 miles less by 
Suez than by Panama. Even by the way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Plymouth is nearer to Shanghai by 745 miles than it 
would be by a Panama canal. As regards the trade between 
Europe and Australia, there is a slight difference in favor 
of Panama on some of the routes, but this, according to Col- 
onel Church, would be more than counterbalanced by the canal 
tolls. With reference to the west coast of South America, 
we are reminded that the most valuable part of its freight 
traffic comes from the nitrate deposits of Chile. It is, in the 
first place, uncertain how long the nitrate traffic will last, 
owing to the doubt concerning the depth of the deposits; 
and, even as things are now, it is questionable whether the 
nitrate trade, more than three-fourths of which goes on 
sailing-vessels, would take the Panama route, owing to the 
fact that an extensive region of calms adjoins the western 
terminus. The value of the trade of our own Pacific slope 
is not disputed by Colonel Church, but he believes that the 
greater part of it will continue to be conveyed across the con- 
tinent by rail. There is no doubt that our transcontinental 
railways have superseded the Cape Horn route, which used 
to employ a huge fleet of clipper-ships, and they have practical- 
ly absorbed the trade which used to cross the isthmus by the 
Panama Railroad. In 1869 the traffic between New York and 
San Francisco vid the Panama Railway was valued at $70,- 
000,000, but ten years later it had shrunk to less than $5,000,- 
000. The Mississippi River cannot compete with the rail- 
ways running from north to south, but seems destined to 
degenerate into a draining-ditch. We concur with Colonel 
Church in thinking that the Panama Canal is unlikely to meet, 
in the matter of receipts from tolls, the over-sanguine estimates 
put forward by the Lesseps Canal Commission when the water- 
way was begun. It may be that even the more cautious 
computations of our own Canal Commission are also too 
optimistic. Even if it could be proved, however, that the 
commercial value of the canal will be inconsiderable, and that 
only a very small dividend, if any, can be paid upon its cost, 
it would still be the duty of our government to undertake the 
work for political and strategic reasons. The matter was 
settled once for all when the Oregon, which was in the Pacific, 
but which was needed in the Caribbean at a grave conjuncture, 
had to go round the Horn. The fate of our greatest Atlantic 
seaport may be one day determined by the ability of our 
Pacific squadron to traverse an isthmian canal. 

The proofs of the extent to which American manufacturers 
are invading the globe continue to accumulate. It is not, in- 
deed, particularly surprising that we should now be sending 
locomotives to Guatemala and Brazil, agricultural imple- 
ments to Argentina and harvesting-machines to France, elec- 
trical apparatus to Japan, a shoe-manufacturing plant to 
Mexico, and mining-machinery to Johannesburg. We may 
well open our eyes, however, when we learn that engineers 
from Central Asia are expected soon to reach this country 
for the purpose of placing contracts with American firms for 
cotton-seed-oil mills. Strange to say, too, the German gov- 
ernment is purchasing from the Philadelphia Pneumatic Tube 
Company pneumatic tubes for the Imperial Navy-yard at 
Kiel; American capitalists have started a factory in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, for the manufacture of golf-balls; large 
engines for British blast-furnaces are about to be shipped 
by a foundry and machine company in Philadelphia; and 
King Edward VII. has requested a Pittsburg firm to provide 
the charging station for his automobiles at Sandringham with 
the electrical portion of the apparatus. It is well known that 
the finer qualities of women’s shoes, which used to be made 
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exclusively in France, are now manufactured so much more 
skilfully in the United States that they have driven the 
French products out of the fashionable shops in Paris itself. 
For cheap watches we used to have to go to Switzerland, but 
now watches can be made nowhere so cheaply as in the United 
States. There is scarcely any product of human industry, 
from a battle-ship to a gimlet-screw, as to which the American 
inventor does not outstrip his competitors. It is true that 
our war-ships cost more to build and more to run, owing to 
the higher wages claimed by American labor. On the other 
hand, there is reason to believe that the ships are better. 


It is scarcely credible that a majority of the Senate will 
consent to admit New Mexico and Arizona to Statehood when 
the facts relating to the actual and comparative population 
of those Territories shall have been recognized and discussed. 
It is the duty of Senators not only to mark the disproportion- 
ate political power which a small body of voters would acquire 
through the entrance of either of those Territories into the 
Union, but also to consider the inexpediency of adding to 
the unreasonable weight already possessed in the Senate by 
the five Far Western States which may be described as rotten 
boroughs. Senator Quay and his Democratic coadjutors pro- 
pose to give two United States Senators to New Mexico, al- 
though the population of that Territory is only 195,000, or 
very much less than that of the city of Buffalo; and also 
two United States Senators to Arizona, which has but 122,000 
inhabitants, or very much fewer than the city of Rochester. 
That is to say, the small bodies of electors in these two mining 
communities of the Far West would be able, through their 
representatives in the Senate, to neutralize the voice of New 
York and Pennsylvania, which, taken together, constitute, in 
respect of wealth and population, one of the great powers of 
the earth. Such injustice to those massive commonwealths 
would be emphasized by the fact that they have already been 
subjected to grievous injuries of the kind. 


The five States Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, and 
Wyoming have between them, according to the last census, 
only 814,000 inhabitants, yet they counterbalance in the Sen- 
ate New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and Missouri. 
The addition of Arizona and New Mexico would raise the 
aggregate population of the seven small Far Western States 
to 1,131,000, or less than the number of inhabitants in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Yet in the United States Senate the 
power of those seven insignificant communities would coun- 
terbalance that of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Missouri, Massachusetts, and Texas, which, in respect of com- 
bined wealth and population, may be compared with France 
or with Austria-Hungary. How long do the advocates of the 
admission of rotten boroughs into the Union imagine that 
the seven great States that we have named will submit to 
a preposterous subordination of their influence in the more 
important branch of the Federal legislature, the branch 
which unites executive with legislative functions? It is no 
argument for the admission of Arizona and New Mexico to 
Statehood that the framers of our Federal Constitution 
recognized that Delaware and Rhode Island would counter- 
balance New York and Pennsylvania in the Senate. There 
were in 1787 political reasons of a momentous and vital kind 
for persuading the smaller States to accept the Union framed 
at Philadelphia. Their acceptance was conditioned on the 
concession of complete equality in at least one branch of the 
Federal Legislature. There are no political reasons for mak- 
ing such a concession to New Mexico and Arizona; on the 
contrary, there is a strong political reason against it, to wit, 
the well-grounded apprehension that the mighty common- 
wealths that we have named would become profoundly dis- 
satisfied with their representation in the Senate. It is true 
that ‘the platform constructed by the last Republican national 
convention contained a plank favoring the admission of the 
two Territories named to the Union. The promise should 
never have been made, and the Republican party will deserve 
better of the country by breaking it than by keeping it. 


Justice Gaynor, of the Supreme Court of New York, writes 
in the current number of the North American Review an 
article on the lawlessness of the police of New York which 
will make many good people, both officials and private cit- 
izens, open their eyes and stare,—an article which every lawyer 
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in the country will want to have in a convenient place among 
his statutes and reports. It appears that police officers “have 
no right or power to arrest without a warrant which every 
citizen has not; that an officer is given no more right by law 
to arrest without a warrant than that given by law to every 
citizen, excepting in one not very substantial particular in 
the case of felonies.” But the contrary practice has so long 
been the rule, says the writer, that the residents of the city 
of New York “have forgotten their rights as freemen under 
Anglo-Saxon law.” So far, indeed, has this practice gone 
that the New York police “may without a warrant raid, ar- 
rest, and lock up overnight several hundred people, from all 
parts of the United States, found in a public room or hall, 
against whom there is no pretence of any criminal charge 
whatever,” or drag voters away from the polls, or suppress 
free speech by breaking up meetings and driving the speakers 
out with clubs. The eminent justice indignantly protests 
against this violation of private rights—a state of things, he 
says, which would not be tolerated in England. “Crimes and 
vices are evils to the community, but it behooves a free people 
never to forget that they have more to fear from the growth 
of the one vice of arbitrary power in government than from 
all other vices and crimes combined.” The article is sure to 
provoke the liveliest discussion, out of which, let us hope, 
some substantial improvement will come in a situation which 
is, to put it mildly, highly unsatisfactory and uncomfortable. 


The latest reports from our naval authorities in Samoa 
do not contain optimistic. views of the immediate and per- 
manent acceptance by the natives of conditions imposed by 
“ civilization.” When the first American governor, who was 
also commandant of the naval station, landed at Tutuila he 
found a social problem of tenacious and vexatious dimensions. 
He was a man of spirit, originality, and vigor, and he went 
to work in a campaign of reform which is outlined in his 
historic, and now posthumous, documents in the form of so- 
called “general orders” and “circulars.” He took a sturdy 
drive at everything in the shape of economic and social ab- 
normality, and carried his remedial measures perilously near 
to the domain of autocracy. He never quite went over the 
line in what he required of the inhabitants, but it was feared 
even then that he might not succeed in bringing the natives 
to an amiable compliance with the traditions of our superior 
order. There was some prospect of success vouchsafed in 
the excitement of the reformatcry moment, but now it ap- 
pears the Samoans have’ not relinquished all that they were 
asked to abandon of their old—and, to us, irreconcilable— 
customs. For instance, it seems they cling to the ceremonial 
of the “malaga,” which finds its expression in the habit of 
one community, to the extent sometimes of an entire village, 
descending upon a neighboring community and being enter- 
tained for weeks or even months at a time. It is a sort of 
warfare without the intent of antagonism, no less devastating 
to individual possessions and village resources because it has 
a friendly aspect. There can be, and generally is, a return of 
the overwhelming compliment, and this custom was impover- 
ishing the involuntary hosts. The reluctance shown in giving 
up the practice is discouraging to the American officials, who 
find also similar indisposition on the part of the Samoans 
to abolish the marriage “ Faa-Samoa,” a type of alliance 
which allows the wedded to separate after a union of any 
period, without disgrace to either, and without recourse to 
law. Still another custom which was “ abolished” by us and 
which is again in vogue is the practice of a husband who is 
childless taking a second wife, without rejection of, and with- 
out protest from, the original. These circumstances are re- 
lated in somewhat discouraging vein in the annual report 
of the naval commandant, who says, with a note of hope 
in it: 

It would be useless for the commandant to arbitrarily order 
such practices to cease. He could not enforce the order. The 
climate makes it an easy matter to bring up children as they rear 
them; food is abundant. Time, and I am afraid a very long 
time, will be required to get the natives to see that they are 


wrong in such matters. In the mean time efforts are being made 
to help them, and an improvement in some ways is evident. 


A Berlin despatch, dated December 29, recorded that the 
Lutheran clergy of Saxony had issued an order striking the 
name of the Crown-Princess from public prayers. It may be 
as well, for the public prayers seem not to have been especial- 
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ly profitable to the Princess; but such of the Lutheran clergy 
of Saxony as have either piety or humor must feel in their 
hearts that if ever the Crown-Princess needed praying for, 
it is now. She has quit the court and capital of Saxony, 
abandoning her royal parents-in-law, her equity in her hus- 
band, and, sad to say, her children, and run away to Geneva 
with a man to whom she is not yet married. That is a bad 
predicament for any woman to be in, and the Princess does 
not pretend that her case is enviable, but she seems to think 
it is better than it was. The immediate cause of her elope- 
ment was that she fell in love with M. Giron, a professor. 
The remoter cause was that life at Dresden was very un- 
palatable to her. She disliked her husband, apparently with 
ample reason, and royalty under the conditions she expe- 
rienced seemed to her altogether unprofitable. The fact that 
one of her brothers, the Archduke Leopold Ferdinand, ac- 
companied her to Geneva, and has since applied to be relieved 
of his title and the obligations of his rank, makes her course 
seem less crazy, and favors the presumption that the life she 
left was pretty bad, whatever may be said of the life she has 
in prospect. Court life in Europe in these days does not seem 
attractive as compared with private life under advantageous 
circumstances. It abounds in hazards, futilities, and restric- 
tions. Its privileges are not very satisfying; its drawbacks are 
substantial, and except in a few cases its opportunities are 
very limited. It suits people who like it, but to be born royal 
and not to like the job is to be in a pretty desperate position. 


The decision in the Taff Vale case, in England, is of great 
importance, not only to trades-unions, but to employers of labor, 
and to communities affected, or likely to be affected, by strikes 
and lockouts. The union in this case undertook to intimi- 
date the non-union employees of the Taff Vale Railway Com- 
pany who worked for the road contrary to strike orders. The 
union sent circulars to the men in which they were informed 
that such action made them “ blacklegs,” a word equivalent to 
the word “scabs ” applied to non-union workers in this coun- 
try. It was held that the use of this word in a union circular 
was terrorizing. The judge who presided at the trial gave 
the jury his own opinion of the evidence, announcing that 
it must not be taken as authoritative, but the jury agreed with 
him. They found that the three defendants, officers of the 
union, conspired together to molest and injure the plaintiffs; 
that they unlawfully persuaded men to break their contracts; 
and that they authorized and assisted in carrying out the 
strike by unlawful means, The most interesting feature of 
this decision is that the officers of a voluntary society were 
held responsible for the consequences of the illegal acts com- 
mitted under the society’s orders. A like interpretation of 
the law by the State of Pennsylvania would make Mr. John 
Mitchell and the other officers of the United Mine Workers 
responsible for the acts of violence committed by the strikers 
against non-union men. The English union was not incor- 
porated, and it is because unions both in this country and in 
England have desired to avoid responsibility to the law that 
they have objected to incorporation. But now an English 
court has held an unincorporated union liable for interfering 
with the rights of non-union men, and has declared that the 
injured employers, as well as the persecuted non-union men, 
may recover damages. Perhaps, in view of this, the unions 
will seek the advantages of incorporation, and secure the right 
to sue collectively now that their officers may be mulcted in 
damages. At any rate, the law which holds to their responsi- 
bility the officers of combinations having the welfare and com- 
forts of the community at their mercy will be justified in the 
eyes of reasonable men. 


So much of the story of William Smith as came from Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, on December 29, and was published in 
the newspapers, is disquieting. It represented him as dying 
at the Pottstown Hospital. He had been a deputy-sheriff dur- 
ing the coal strike. “ Ostracized, and unable to find work, 
though he had travelled the length of the coal region,” he 
had been assaulted and beaten by four men in a saloon at 
Cumbola, and left with a fractured skull. In his ante-mortem 
statement he named his assailants, and warrants were issued 
for them. He had applied, he said, to scores of places for 
employment, and got work, but was always discharged when it 
was found out that he had been a deputy. It is a bad story if 
true, and we shall want to read the next chapter of it. Will 
























































the assailants be caught and tried and punished? To serve 
as deputy-sheriff is to assume an honorable public duty. If 
the mere fact of such service blacklists a man in the coal 
region, matters are still in a bad way there. If union labor 
condemns deputy-sheriffs as it condemns members of the 
National Guard, it becomes a perplexing question what means 
of enforcing law and preserving order in times of tumult union 
labor will countenance. 


It is an important public duty to remember the men who 
worked in the coal region during the coal strike. That we 
are getting hard coal now is partly due to the engineers and 
others who kept the mines from being flooded. McClure’s 
Magazine prints in its January number a report of the ex- 
perience and present condition of some of these men and other 
non-union miners. It prints only a few stories out of a great 
number collected—stories of assault, murder, the persecution 
of women, and the destruction of dwellings. It also publishes 
in the same issue some chapters in the history of the Standard 
Oil Company, and a narrative of the recent extraordinary ex- 
periences of Minneapolis, whose city government was admin- 
istered for a time by criminals. The editor, as an after- 
thought, suggests that these three pieces which happened to 
push themselves into the same number may be profitably 
studied for the light they throw on American disregard for 
law. They are all impressive stories, and treat of matters of 
a sort that it behooves the thoughtful voter to know about. The 
tale of what happened to Minneapolis because her decent men 
were too busy making money to look after the city government 
is almost incredible. We have read in the papers that there 
was an upset in Minneapolis, and that her Mayor ran away, 
but the full measure of her appalling disgrace has not been 
generally appreciated. There is almost as bad a story to tell 
of St. Louis, and of course the city of Philadelphia and the 
State of Pennsylvania will yield instructive tales of political 
infamy at all times and in any desired quantity. 


Hand in hand with the menace some day —in the near 
future—of having no engineers for the navy is the companion 
calamity of having no ordnance officers for the army. In 
testimony given this session before the House Military Com- 
mittee, General William Crozier, the army chief of ordnance, 
reported a serious state of affairs in his corps. There were 
fifteen vacancies in the corps since February 1, 1901, and only 
three have been filled. Few first lieutenants of the line, who 
are alone eligible, want to become ordnance officers for a 
period of four years, on the expiration of which they must 
go back to their regiments. Their temporary transfer means 
no increase in pay, and, besides, they must pass a rigid ex- 
amination in technical subjects. The result is that line 
lieutenants find it worth while to stay with their troops, or 
try for a place in other staff corps where they act and are 
paid as captains during the four-year detail. It is General 
Crozier’s idea that the examination be continued as a condi- 
tion to detail; that second lieutenants be made eligible to 
transfer; and that the junior ordnance officers have but one 
in each four years of service with the troops. This would open 
the field to officers who would be benefited financially by 
the detail, who would come in by competitive examination, 
and who would be able to acquire a useful knowledge of their 
profession in the comparatively uninterrupted form of duty 
in the corps. General Crozier is anxious to retain the alter- 
native line and staff principle in his department, as tending 
to enlarge the officer’s scope of information and opportunity 
of observation, and he plainly indicates his opposition to 
anything which would admit to the corps men who cannot 
meet the professional requirements. He does not believe in 
a remedy which is worse than the malady, and he admits, with 
candor and concern, the necessity of therapeutic measures of 
relief, 


Charges -of cruelty against United States army officers 
serving in the Philippines have recently been revived. Not 
only is Major Glynn a second time the victim, but new names 
are introduced. These revivals and new investigations are 
really of no use. The country knows the main facts, for it 
has been admitted and defended. The administration nat- 
urally endeavored at first to prevent the country from know- 
ing of the horrors that have been found to be necessary for 
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the subjugation of the Filipinos; but the secret would out, 
and now the country knows practically all that there is to 
know,—at least that part of the country which cares to be in- 
formed, whether it have any feeling about the matter or not. 
It cannot be said that the army has confessed; it is nearer the 
truth to say that it admits and justifies. It is nearly, if not 
quite, the unanimous opinion of the army that the water- 
cure, at least, has been necessary in order to carry out the 
orders to compel peace in the islands. It is well that the 
country knows this; it was a mistake on the part of those in 
authority to endeavor to suppress it. The country is entitled 
to know the whole cost of the war with Spain, the whole cost 
of our new possessions, pecuniary and moral. If this know- 
ledge is only to be useful as a guide in the future, it is well 
worth the having; but what is to be known has been revealed, 
and the effort to keep the game of investigation going is mere 
teasing, calculated to annoy the investigated, but also to do 
much harm to the investigators and their cause. 


Some of the neighbors begin to talk about the approach of 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the discovery of the Hud- 
son River, and to wonder by what sort of high jinks it will be 
celebrated. It is six years off yet. Hendrik Hudson came 
in 1609, and rather late in the season. A world’s fair is 
spoken of as a suitable effort to mark a date so notable, but 
another American world’s. fair is hardly likely to be planned 
until St. Louis has finished with hers. Ten years is not too 
long a time to come between fairs of the first magnitude in 
this country. Moreover, the Hudson celebration would doubt- 
less come to New York, and New York is ill-off for fair- 
grounds, and will probably prefer something less laborious 
and protracted, and, if possible, more amusing. Six years will 
do a good deal to make New York commodious and comfort- 
able, provided its population does not outrun its struggles to 
take care of it. The Holland Society has undertaken to make 
suggestions about the IIudson celebration, and its plans will 
doubtless be influenced by its forecast of the state of develop- 
ment that the town will have reached in the year in which 
the plans are to be carried out. Possibly the Erie Canal will 
be reconstructed and enlarged before 1909, and the Hudson 
joined by an adequate waterway to the Great Lakes. That 
would best mark the anniversary. Give us the enlarged canal 
as the chief monument, and we will take out the rest of the 
celebration in fireworks and river pageants. 


To be President of Yale University is to oceupy a great 
place. To fill such a place is a very considerable feat. When 
President Dwight announced in 1898 that he intended to 
resign and notified the Yale authorities to select his suc- 
cessor, there was no distinguished Yale graduate of suitable 
age whom they did not consider. All previous presidents of 
Yale had been ministers; all had been men of notable scholar- 
ship. There was a feeling that in this generation Yale needed 
a man of affairs—of business—rather than either a theologian 
or a scholar. The electors broke with the ministerial tradi- 
tion. They chose Arthur Twining Hadley. He is not a clergy- 
man, though he has come to be a preacher, but he is a scholar, 
and the son of a scholar, and a son of Yale, born in the blue, 
reared in the same, a native of New Haven, and long a Yale 
instructor. From his father, the famous Professor Hadley, 
he got brains first, and all the languages and learning a clever 
lad could imbibe in an atmosphere of erudition. He grad- 
uated at Yale in 1876, studied for a time in Berlin, and came 
back to Yale in 1879 to teach. In 1885 he was appointed 
Commissioner of Statistics in Connecticut. In 1886 he be- 
came Professor of Political Economy at Yale. In 1899 he 
was promoted to the presidency of the university. He can 
talk Latin off-hand, as he demonstrated at Yale’s decennial 
celebration; but his mind, trained by classical methods, has 
turned to the practical concerns of the present. He is an 
authority on economics, the author of a book on railroad 
transportation, and is, or was, president of the American 
Economie Association. He is equipped with the learning of 
the ancients, but he is a modern, and constantly concerned 
with the newest modern questions. No college knows what 
kind of a president she has got until she has tried him. 
Yale has had a chance to try Dr. Hadley, and is sure that she 
has found just the man she wanted. The country thinks so 
too. Dr. Hadley was born April 23, 1856, and is forty-six 
years old. 













































































The Solution of the Venezuela 
Problem 


THE precise terms upon which the con- 
troversy between Venezuela and various 
European nations is to be submitted for 
arbitration to The Hague tribunal are not 
yet settled, but, no doubt, they will be 
speedily arranged at a conference of diplo- 
matists representing the parties interested. 
Meanwhile we have before us a fact of far- 
reaching influence on our international re- 
lations, the fact, namely, that an agree- 
ment to substitute arbitration for war has 
been reached at the instance of the United 
States. Let us mark some of the conse- 
quences of the precedent thus established. 
Two of these, at least, are obvious, viz., 
that the Monroe doctrine has received ma- 
terial extension and general recognition, 
and, secondiy, that an immense stimulus 
has been given to the beneficent movement 
for the pacific adjustment of disputes by the 
international court of arbitration founded 
at The Hague. 

Why do we say that the Monroe doctrine 
has received material extension? Because, 
as lately as the first week in last Decem- 
ber, when Mr. Roosevelt’s second annual mes- 
sage was submitted to Congress, our Fed- 
eral Executive, interpreting the Monroe doc- 
trine, conceded to European powers the right 
to enforce by violence their claims against 
Latin- American republics, provided the 
claimant refrained from a permanent occu- 
pation of American territory. Waiving 
questions in which a nation’s honor is in- 
volved, and confining ourselves to pecuniary 
debts, we must regard it as at least dis- 
putable whether the maxim caveat emptor 
should not be deemed applicable to European 
creditors of Latin-American republics, in- 
asmuch as those credjtors are well aware 
of the risks attending their speculation 
when they invest money in those countries, 
and are careful to insure themselves against 
such risk by exacting exorbitant rates of 
interest. That a good deal may be said 
for this view of the matter from an ethical 


point of view seems to have been conceded © 


by Premier Balfour and Chancellor von 
Biilow, for both have publicly asserted that 
the Anglo-German demonstration against 
Venezuela was not intended solely or mainly 
to collect ordinary debts, but primarily to 
obtain redress for high-handed injuries in- 
flicted upon the persons and property of 
British and German subjects. While pro- 
fessing, however, to have been actuated 
primarily by a resolve to uphold their na- 
tional honor, there is no doubt that the au- 
thors of the Anglo-German demonstration 
would, but for the interposition of the 
United States, have sanctioned a continu- 
ance of hostile operations, until they should 
have extorted a provision acceptable to 
them for the payment of all ordinary debts 
alleged to be due in Venezuela to subjects 
of Great Britain and the German Empire. 
That is to say, under the construction of the 
Monroe doctrine which prevailed up to yes- 
terday, these European powers would have 
arrogated the right to determine for them- 
selves the validity and amounts of their re- 
spective claims, or, in other words, to act 
as plaintiffs, judges, and sheriffs in their 
own case. The unreasonableness of such an 
attitude would be patent if only private 
persons were concerned. This is not the only 
objection to the exposition of the Monroe 
doctrine put forth in December last. What 
was meant by the word “ permanent,” and 
who was to be clothed with the right of de- 
fining it? Would not an occupation of 
strategic points on the Venezuelan mainland, 
or merely of Venezuelan custom-houses for 
a term of twenty-five years, constitute a 
dangerous approach to permanence? The 
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military occupation of Egypt by England 
has not yet lasted twenty years, yet it is 
universally looked upon as permanent. If 
Great Britain. and Germany had _ insisted 
upon retaining La Guayra and Puerto Ca- 
bello until the receipts from customs at 
those points had provided interest and a 
sinking-fund for all the debts alleged to be 
due British and German subjects, and also 
for the cost of the naval demonstration and 
for subsequent collection expenses, it is im- 
probable that Venezuela would have recov- 
ered those seaports within the present gen- 
eration, if at all. For all practical pur- 
poses Great Britain and Germany would 
have owned those two ports, and would thus 
have acquired invaluable coigns of vantage 
with reference to the Panama Canal. What, 
moreover, they were permitted by us to do 
this year in Venezuela they would have been 
authorized by precedent to do next year on 
the Atlantic or Pacific coast of Colombia 
and Central America, or in Brazil, or in 
Argentina. In a word, our Executive, by 
acquiescing in the collection of debts by 
war, and by sanctioning any occupation of 
American territory, although ostensibly 
transient, would have opened the door wide 
to the gradual subordination of Latin-Amer- 
ican republics to European powers. 

Our government has still to deal with the 
question how the judgment of The Hague 
tribunal, when rendered, is to be enforced, 
but meanwhile it is manifest that the Mon- 
roe doctrine received an immense develop- 
ment from the moment that Great Britain 
and Germany, instead of persisting in the 
enforcement of their claims by war, con- 
sented, at Mr. Roosevelt’s request, to submit 
them to arbitration. No longer will our 
Executive consider itself bound by the un- 
fortunate Corinto precedent. No longer is 
a President of the United States, when de- 
fining the scope of the Monroe doctrine, 
likely to announce that European nations are 
at liberty to treat a weak American power as 
they would never dare to treat a strong 
one, to assume the validity of debts un- 
recognized as valid by any international 
tribunal, and to subject a debtor - state to 
any amount of devastation and spoliation, 
so long as they shall refrain from “ perma- 
nent ” occupation of its territory. All that 
is now obsolete, and, in the light of pres- 
ent events, seems as discreditable as it is 
antiquated. What those events mean is 
this, that, hereafter, when a European na- 
tion asserts that pecuniary debts, or even 
debts of honor, are due to it, or to its sub- 
jects, on the part of a Latin-American re- 
public, the validity and extent of those debts 
must be determined by an _ international 
tribunal. The establishment of such a prin- 
ciple is of inestimable moment, not only to 
South America, but to the world at large, 
for the minds of statesmen will be thus 
habituated tothe substitution of peaceful 
instrumentalities for war, and to the ac- 
ceptance of the supremacy of law in interna- 
tional as well as municipal affairs. The 
Hague tribunal, which, but for the agree- 
ment of the United States and Mexico to 
invoke its services, had remained entirely 
neglected and inert, now enters upon a 
splendid career of activity and usefulness, 
thanks to the self-denying and far-sighted 
course pursued by our Federal government 
with reference to the Venezuela imbroglio. 
Unquestionably the offer to accept Mr. 
Roosevelt as arbitrator conveyed a flatter- 
ing compliment, and a self-reliant man who 
wishes to fix the attention of mankind may 
well have been tempted to assume the fune- 
tion, but, aside from the practical objections 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s performance of the role, 
objections which we need not now repeat, 
he would have missed a precious opportu- 
nity of investing The Hague tribunal with 
a jurisdiction and an authority which it has 
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hitherto lacked, and of thus setting in mo- 
tion machinery of incomparable value for 
the furtherance of universal peace. 

We add that, by their original proposal to 
make Mr. Roosevelt arbitrator, and by their 
subsequent acquiescence in the preference 
expressed by him for The Hague tribunal, 
the allied European powers have recognized 
the moral obligation of respecting the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and have acknowledged the 
hegemony of the United States in the New 
World. 





The President and Public 
Sentiment 


No matter who may be the President, he 
wonderfully influences the public emotions. 
On a subject which affords any opportunity 
for the display of passion or sentiment, the 
President is usually able to carry the coun- 
try with him. It was said at the time that 
the country swept Mr. McKinley into the 
war with Spain; it is now known that Mr. 
McKinley led the way, and held the country 
back until he had bought enough powder. 
Mr. Harrison stirred up an intense senti- 
ment against Chile in 1891, and Mr. Cleve- 
land set the country wild with his Vene- 
zuelan message in 1895. In fact, the Amer- 
can people like their President to appeal 
to them, like to think that when he calls 
upon them to be up and doing he is about 
to add to the glory of the country, or to 
put his foot upon evil men or evil institu- 
tions, or in some way to vindicate his office 
and their power. So it is pleasant, at least 
for the moment, to be-a dramatic Presi- 
dent, but eventually the dramatic President 
is not likely to be so well thought of as the 
useful plodder. 

In view of the potency of the President’s 
words, a cautious man will be especially 
cautious in his speech. Mr. Roosevelt makes 
many speeches, and his conversations, or 
their purport, are often quoted. Thus far 
he has been somewhat exuberant in his 
utterances, and, in more instances than one, 
reflection has followed speech. Moreover, he 
is inclined to think aloud. Perfectly honest 
and frank, and possessed of a marvellously 
quick mind, he often announces a conclusion 
which he subsequently changes. He has thus 


‘ obtained with some a reputation for vacilla- 


tion. He is also apt in making general 
statements which, read with the context of 
speeches made by others with whom he 
seems to be in agreement, excite alarm. 
Mr. Roosevelt evidently has not learned the 
country, and, on the other hand, it is quite 
clear that the country ‘has not learned him. 
He does not realize that he is stirring up 
the people to unwholesome excitement, while 
the people have not yet learned that, when 
it comes to action, Mr. Roosevelt rarely 
offends the conservative men who control 
his party. 

The allied enemies of Venezuela had no 
sooner launched their thunderbolts at their 
small debtor than this country began to 
wonder when Dewey and his fleet were to 
be ordered to La Guayra. In the face of 
the actual conditions, however, the Presi- 
dent became steady. He had said so much, 
however, about the iron in his blood, and 
had cried so loud in praise of war; it was 
known that he entertained such keen sus- 
picions of Germany’s intentions in the West 
Indies and in- South America; it was so 
universally admitted that he insisted that 
the country should possess a fleet as large 
and powerful as that of the German Em- 
peror,—that the feeling of war was in the 
air. The blood of youth began to run hot, 
and sober business interests began to trem- 
ble. But the President did not want war. 
Because of the reputation which he has 





won by his warrior speeches, he is sensi- 
tively anxious to disappoint the carpers 
who predicted a bloody administration. If 
the country had understood the strong de- 
sire for peace which animates him, it might 
not have become excited, the newspapers 
would not have stimulated the excitement, 
Congressmen would not have endeavored to 
meet him half-way on the road which they 
falsely assumed that he was travelling. If 
his speech about war had been more tem- 
perate, if he had permitted the iron in his 
blood to rust a trifle, we should have felt 
that he had been working all the time to 
steer the dispute into The Hague tribunal, or 
some equally peaceful haven. Moreover, the 
country would have been in a more observant 
mood, which would have enabled it to watch 
the very able steering process with pride and 
pleasure. 

In other matters, of far more intimate 
interest to the welfare of the country, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s words have far exceeded all the 
possibilities of performance. It may not 
be that his speeches concerning trusts and 
their regulation have been really intemper- 
ate; but they are so regarded by sensitive 
business interests. He is easily excited by 
his own speech, but the listening country 
does not take account of this excitement. 
What the President says is to be believed. 
When he talked about trust evils, there- 
fore, and, following Mr. Bryan, recommended 
a constitutional amendment, it was firmly 
believed that he meant the same kind of 
war that has been threatened by the usual 
trust-killer. He meant nothing of the kind, 
he afterwards explained, but financial cen- 
tres are easily alarmed and slow to recov- 
er; and the President is still dreaded be- 
cause he has excited fear by his words. 

It is just to the President, however, to 
judge him by his actions, rather than by 
his speeches and conversations. In reality, 
he is a conservative man, and in the pres- 
ence of the leaders of his party he is often 
yielding. Many years ago he said that he 
would “die for free trade,” but when he 
became a figure in politics his name dis- 
appeared from the lists of members of free- 
trade organizations, here and in England. 
At the beginning of last year’s session of 
Congress he announced more than once that 
he was ready to fight his own party in be- 
half of reciprocity for Cuba, because the 
question was a moral one and the honor 
of the nation was involved. He used this 
expression in his message, but we know that 
in conversation he also expressed the de- 
termination more than once to fight his 
party, if necessary. But when the time for 
fighting came Mr. Roosevelt was governed 
by the advice of the Republican leaders, and 
yielded his view to theirs. In the White 
House, as in the Senate, the question is no 
longer moral; it is purely commercial. It 
has also been naturally supposed that he 
would push at once for tariff revision, at 
least for a law authorizing a tariff commis- 
sion; but he has been dissuaded from that. 

As to the war on trusts, the business 
world should guide itself by facts, and not 
by the language of oratory. It is unfortu- 
nate that the President should have made 
such war as he has, for it has caused much 
disturbance. At the slightest sign of po- 
litical hostility business is terrorized, and 
at this time it is peculiarly sensitive. At 
the beginning of January the banks of New 
York began to pay out money for dividends 
and interest which will call eventually for 
a disbursement of $140,000,000. Just at 
this time the House of Representatives, 
hurrying once more to prove that it shares 
the excitement which the President has 
raised throughout the land, proposes to put 
$500,000 extra money into the hands of the 
Attorney-General, with which to fight trusts. 
There is no doubt that the President is a 
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little more like his words on this subject 
than he is on others, but, with time, he 
will yield to the advice of the older heads, 
of the leaders who manage the party, and 
who control conventions. He is under con- 
servative influences, and he often seems even 
timid in their presence. It is greatly to be 
regretted, however, that his speech some- 
times runs beyond his final intent, for his 
words have a wonderful influence. They 
arouse passions that should be kept in check, 
and create alarms which are disastrous 
to prosperity. There is no doubt that his 
anti-trust speeches have awakened hostility 
which he will not share when the time for 
action arrives. It is terrible to let loose a 
spirit which cannot again be bottled, and 
this sort of magic Mr. Roosevelt is in the 
habit of practising. In view of its effect 
on the public sentiments and passions, it is 
probably his most dangerous fault. 





The Monstrous Tax on Art 


THERE is hardly any law in the statute- 
book so inherently vulgar and so inspired 
by the evil spirit of sordidness as that which 
imposes a tariff tax on art. The other day 
the new entrance hall to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art was opened. It is the last 
word of the great architect, Richard M. 
Hunt, who did so much to decorate the city 
in which he passed his active life. The idea 
was his, and after his death it was carried 
out reverently by his son and by Mr. Post. 
If ever there was a living evidence of the 
worth of cosmopolitanism in art, it was 
Mr. Hunt, who added to the freshness and 
vigor of his stalwart Americanism the in- 
spiration caught from the glorious days of 
the sixteenth century, when Louis XII. and 
Francis I. filled Touraine with the noble 
chateaux to which those who love great 
architecture still make pilgrimages. New 
York owes to Mr. Hunt its finest specimens 
of domestic architecture. He had no rival 
here in his day, for the great Richardson 
did not work here, but in Boston, in Chi- 
cago, in Pittsburg, and in Washington. 
What all these cities possess of the art of 
the two masters is, in turn, due to their 
training at the Beaux Arts in Paris. Mr. 
Richardson built his’ own ideas upon the 
Norman cathedrals and castles, and Mr. 
Hunt brought back with him a_ recol- 
tion of the beautiful homes of kings that, 
built as castles for defence, were disap- 
pearing before palaces constructed for do- 
mesticity,—those charming palaces whose 
eyebrows have been so picturesquely de- 
scribed by Henry James in A Little Tour 
through France. Later, another Beaux Arts 
man, Mr. Charles McKim, gave to Bos- 
ton a modernized and democratized St. 
Genevieve; still another, Mr. Flagg, built 
the new Corcoran Art Gallery in Washing- 
ton; another still, Mr. Hastings, is em- 
bellishing New York with the Public Li- 
brary. We might go on, for Beaux Arts 
architects are almost swarming in our coun- 
try, and to-day the domestic architecture of 
no other country in the world equals that 
of our own. 

The twin arts of architecture and sculp- 
ture, the former especially, are flourishing 
here because they find patrons. Some day 
the patrons will recognize the excellence of 
our painters. On some other day, the offi- 


cials who order public statuary will be-. 


come intelligent enough to leave to experts 
the task of selecting the sculptor and of 
passing on the finished work. Perhaps by 
that time the national law-makers will have 
learned that art does not flourish in hidden 
places, nor under restraint, nor in ignorance 
of what talent and genius are accomplish- 
ing throughout the world. 
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To the architects we have mentioned we 
might add the name of one American who 
is the greatest sculptor of his time, and of 
at least two painters whose commanding 
positions are recognized wherever the lan- 
guage of art is spoken. All whom we have 
named, or might name, who have achieved 
great distinction, who have reflected honor 
on their country, and whose work has beau- 
tified some of the waste places of our popu- 
lous cities, have made the treasures of the 
world their own. There is not one whose 
achievements have been notable, who has not 
sought his inspiration at the fountain of 
the ancient masters, and who has not often 
refreshed his spirit by communion with his 
fellow-workers throughout the world. Art 
is not confined by national boundaries, and 
those who endeavor to breed it in narrow 
confines bring forth, at the best, an abortion. 
To the American artist, the cultivation of 
the past is as essential as the free spirit, 
the democratic reverence for humanity, and 
the eager quest for new forms of expres- 
sion, which are part of his native heri- 
tage. 

The genesis of our tax on art is not diffi- 
cult to trace. It is the direct result of the 
failure to differentiate between the achieve- 
ments of the artist and the output of the 
manufacturer. In the rage for protecting 
home industries the artist has been brought 
within the paternal oversight of the gov- 
ernment. In order that the United States 
might make up its own cotton into its own 
calicoes, it was deemed necessary to shut 
out the calicoes of Manchester by a pro- 
tective tariff; therefore, in the reasoning of 
the political mind, it was also thought to 
be a reasonable proposition that if art was 
to become a paying trade in the United 
States, the practice of buying foreign works 
should be discouraged by a tariff tax. Most 
artists in this country have always been 
opposed to this tax; some, however, have 
favored it, but when these have been pressed 
for a reason, they have answered that the 
tax prevented many ignorant Americans 
from buying foreign forgeries of the old 
masters. The excuse which sets Congress up 
as a schoolmaster in the arts is almost as 
monstrous as the tax. The tax denies to 
all American artists who are not able to 
go abroad for study the full knowledge 
which is their right and which would be 
their inspiration. It prevents the forma- 
tion of great private collections which 
would eventually go to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. It therefore limits the op- 
portunities for the education of the pub- 
lic taste. Such a barbarian law can hardly 
be found in any other country of the civ- 
ilized world. Americans with great for- 
tunes, a keen appreciation of the beauties 
of the treasures of the world, and a worthy 
desire to benefit their country, and to pro- 
vide it with what it lacks by very reason 
of its youth, have purchased and stored 
in foreign countries valuable paintings, 
statuary, and other forms of art, and there 
they remain, priceless but useless, because 
Congress insists upon its tax on art, its 
burden on enlightenment, its Chinese wall 
against civilization. If its tax benefits any 
one, it is to the advantage of the pockets 
of the poor in spirit, who, abroad or at 
home, would never contribute in the slight- 
est degree to the glory of their country. 
The men who, as architects, sculptors, and 
painters, have established an American art 
have succeeded because they have violated 
the spirit of our narrow law, because they 
have gone abroad after what was denied 
them at home, and have thus demonstrated 
how great a deprivation to the country is 


the law which denies to it free access to the - 


treasures without the knowledge of which 
a national art would be absolutely impos- 
sible. 
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The Latest Royal Scandal 


THE escapade of the Crown-Princess of 
Saxony is, so far as it is personal to her, of 
the moral measure of the flight of any 
other lady who fancies life with her hus- 
band impossible, and takes refuge from it 
with her paramour. Her behavior is no 
worse, as it certainly is no better, than an- 
other such woman’s, but it has a peculiar 
interest for the whole world just now be- 
cause of the false position in which she was 
placed. By superstition and tradition she 
was set over a people whose sovereignty her 
husband was to inherit as if it were a piece 
of real estate or personal property. By the 
make-believe of pretty well all Europe, and 
quite all Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, she was 
superhuman, and sacredly immune from cen- 
sure. She had become so, as any woman 
might have become, by marrying the Crown- 
Prince; but she had contributory claims to 
the worship of the Saxon people, because she 
was the daughter of a long line of worthless 
princes, and the niece of an Emperor who 
was endeared to his subjects by descending 
from a family divinely appointed to rule 
over them so far back in the past that the 
memory of man ran not to the contrary. 
She was confirmed in her right to be above 
and apart from other human beings by 
virtue of the principle prevalent. in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Oceanica, that the head 
of a nation ought to be born, and not chosen, 
and when he has once taken that trouble 
he hallows everything belonging to him. It 
is only the first step that costs, in his case, 
as in others, and having come into the world 
the rest is simple for him. He finds a na- 
tion ready and eager to bow down to him, 
to own him lord, to make him God. If it is 
a free nation, that is a parliamented nation, 
it reserves certain rights politically, but 
socially its allegiance is as idolatrous as any 
non-free nation’s, and the position of the 
monarch and the monarch’s family is as 
entirely false as if he held the power of 
life and death over every one of his subjects, 
as he does in several. countries of Europe, 
and in all the countries of Asia and Africa, 
and such countries of Oceanica as have not 
failed of the original inspiration. Compared 
with the lie of being a Crown-Princess the 
lie of living in secret adultery with the tutor 
of her children, was not half so monstrous 
in the case of the wretched woman who has 
fled from it to the shame, such as it is, of 
living in open adultery with him. As a 
woman, faithless to her husband, she was 
incalculably less corrupting than she was as 
a princess faithful to the tradition of roy- 
alty. Whatever mischief will come of her 
evil as an adultress will have its worst 
poison from her evil as a princess, and her 
sin will have power upon the common im- 
agination through the glamour of her roy- 
alty. 

These are some of the little facts that our 
simple republic will do well to keep in mind 
while standing before royalty as a world 
power. Let it not forget that something 
of their regal splendor is the shimmer of 
their personal putresence, and that what- 
ever airs of majesty they put on, every 
king and every kaiser of them is in a false 
position, a position far falser than that of 
the poor creature who has wrenched herself 
away from it, and taken her shame upon 
herself. It is of course not the shame of 
the common sinner. The spell of her origin 
and station follows her to Geneva from 
Dresden, and surrounds her with the halo 
of royalty still. But what she could do to 
undo that spell she has done, poor soul, and 
if royalty were not invulnerable, humanity 
might be grateful to her for having dealt it 
a deadly wound. 

But royalty, if it could be hurt, would 
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have perished of itself long ago, and that it 
has survived as an institution all that 
princess and princesses could do against it 
is one of the proofs of its divinity that 
really strike one dumb. That a thing so 
essentially bad can continue to be, and that 
its victims should vaunt it as finer and 
better than the thing which it is not, con- 
founds the reason, so that it is no wonder 
some Americans are beginning to be shaken 
in their sense of the self-evident truths pro- 
claimed in the Declaration. Some Ameri- 
cans scarcely appear to know that the only 
two powers now provided with magistracies 
of unimpeachable respectability are their 
own Republic and Swiss and French Repub- 
lics. These stand amidst the environing ab- 
surdity and iniquity and depravity of the 
royalties as lights of hope for the peoples 
still stumbling in the dark ever since kings 
were given them for their sins. Even those 
poor Latin-American republics are, with all 
their shortcomings, logically so much in ad- 
vance of the monarchies, that we may not 
see them molested in their little insolvencies 
without a pang of compassion. They may 
have despots, but they have not princes, and 
they change their tyrants with a _ swift 
vicissitude which promises something for 
their future. While we deplore their short- 
comings, we must not forget that here 
and there one of them picks itself up, 
like Mexico, and Chile, and Argentina, and 
goes steadily forward on the road that at 
least leads somewhere. At the worst, their 
morality is in no danger of being lowered 
by the misbehavior of any lady of their 
presidential families. They are not so- 
cially misgoverned, as monarchies must al- 
ways be, with the court forming the top- 
most round of society, and filtering corrup- 
tion down. 

In the meantime,the escapade of the Crown- 
Princess of Saxony, scandalous as it is, is 
useful in dishonoring the superstition of 
royalty, which, of course, it cannot destroy. 
In spite of the example of these States, and 
of the Swiss Cantons, and the indivisible 
French Republic, the monarchical countries 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, and Oceanica will 
continue monarchical. But they will not 
continue monarchical with quite the former 
effulgence. They are all rendered a little 
ridiculous by that elopement from the 
palace at Dresden to a hotel at Geneva; they 
are brought into contempt, and their tra- 
dition is mocked by a woman in whom it 
was theoretically consecrated. She is no 
worse than the man she abandoned, and her 
infamy imparts itself not so much to her 
sex, which is good or bad quite independent- 
ly of her conduct, but to her royalty, and to 
all the royalties, inextricably involved in her 
shame by the confession of human frailty 
in regions so far above humanity. This is 
to the gain of humanity, and it will help 
people to hold up their heads like men, not 
perhaps immediately in the monarchies, but 
in the republics, where there is always dan- 
ger of their fancying that royalty is what it 
honestly believes itself, and not the con- 
spiracy against reason which it really is. 





It makes me mad to see what men shall do 
And we in our graves! This world’s no 
blot for us, 
Nor blank; it means intensely, and means 
good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 
—Browning. 


The moving Finger writes; and, having 
writ, 

Moves on: nor all your Piety nor Wit 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 
Nor all your Tears wash out a Word of it. 

Fitzgerald’s Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. 
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Correspondence 
REVISING THE CONSTITUTION. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Would it not have been a good idea 
if the Framers of 1787 had inserted a pro- 
vision that during the first year of every 
new century a Constitutional Committee 
should sit and determine whether or not the 
Constitution should be revised in accordance 
with present needs? We are a vastly differ- 
ent race from our four million revolutionary 
ancestors, and we have a new set of prob- 
len s every twenty-five years. The greatest 
men cannot be prophets unless they go into 
the wilderness and fast, and for that the 
great men of 1787 had no time. But could 
not we remedy the defect? Is it too late 
to agree upon such a Board, composed, it 
may be, of chosen members of the Supreme 
Court, the Senate, the House, a citizen, 
otherwise distinguished, of each State, and 
perhaps the President himself? Its de- 
cisions of course would have to be final, 
for the Legislatures would bicker until the 
dawn of another century. That our 
eighty millions in population—who wil! not 
be long reaching a more formidable figure 
still—with their millions of foreigners and 
negroes, their increasingly complex national 
character, their genius for unexpected de- 
velopments, their country’s enlarging bulge 
on the map—to mention but the first on 
the list of differences from the conditions 
of the nation’s birth—will, in the course of 
a very few years, compel an overhauled 
Constitution, is as sure as that the old 
order of Presidents came to an end with 
McKinley. Why then should not the matter 
be taken into consideration before the strain 
is beyond endurance? If any one will have 
the patience to sit down and read the Con- 
stitution, and then reflect upon the infinite 
number of new forces and factors which are 
making history at present, he will not find 
Mr. Roosevelt’s recent suggestion—on the 
Trusts—either as impulsive or radical as 
our trembling patriots have imagined. 

As for the States—those intolerable nui- 
sances in the history of the United States— 
cannot any one see that they are doomed ?— 
that the forces at work have already under- 
mined and rotted their barriers? The whole 
tide of the country is toward centralization, 
and its gathering volume is as independent 
of the railroads, the reformers, ambitious 
statesmen, as it is beyond the damming up 
of all the alarmists in the country. 

And is there any one left so benighted as 
to be more proud of being a New-Yorker, a 
Californian, a Virginian, than of being an 
American? I am, sir, ete., 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 





LIKE A FARM WITHOUT FENCES. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—* We shall continue to urge upon 
Congress, with all insistence the necessity 
of building and maintaining a navy equal 
at least in size and strength to that of the 
German Empire.” 

This paragraph from HARPER’S WEEKLY 
of December 20, should be copied by every 
newspaper in the country, for it voices the 
desire of every true American. The attitude 
of Senators Hale and Platt should be 
severely condemned. Let editors keep the 
subject before their readers, and public 
opinion will be so in favor of a navy ade- 
quate to our needs, that Congress will be 
compelled to provide for such. A country 
without a navy is like a farm without 
fences, or a house without walls, inviting 
depredation by outsiders. I am, sir, 

we Les 








Lord Curzon: The Man and 
his Work 


In spite of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, India 
remains for most Englishmen little more 
than a brilliant abstraction. Few of them 
take the trouble to form any clear idea of the 
work that is being done in their name be- 
tween the Himalayas and Cape Comorin. 
Fewer, still, inquire into the principles and 
actual workings of the British Raj, or are 
acquainted with even the alphabet of the 
thousand and one fascinating problems that 
confront the rulers of that most fascinating 
country. The subject is altogether too vast 
for the average busy citizen, who contents 
himself with a vague pride of ownership, 
and does not aspire to any intimate know- 
ledge of the daily routine. The House of 
Commons is never so empty and lethargic as 
when Indian subjects are on the carpet, and 
its indifference is but the reflection of the 
popular attitude. Perhaps, on the whole, it 
is just as well that this should be so, and 
that India should not be a matter on which 
every Englishman felt bound to have an 
opinion, or take rank as a standing political 
dish alongside of Ireland and the London 
water-supply. At the same time it robs 
England of a good deal of justifiable pride. 
Six months ago, for instance, the English- 
men were few and far between who could 
give a clear account, or, for the matter of 
that, any account at all of the work Lord 
Curzon has accomplished in India. And but 
for an accident that ignorance would have 
remained undisturbed until the end of Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty. The accident, of course, 
was the Grand Durbar that was held at 
Delhi on January 1. The crowning of King 
Edward as Emperor of India has touched 
the English imagination. Neither the King 
nor the Prince of Wales was there, but 
the Duke of Connaught was commissioned 
to represent his Majesty; hundreds of Eng- 
lish noblemen, statesmen, retired Anglo- 
Indian officials, and journalists assisted 
at the ceremony; members of every royal 
house in India were present; Lord Kitch- 
ener held his first review as Commander- 
in-Chief; and a whole fortnight was 
given up to fétes and pageants, balls and 
receptions, polo tournaments, and an im- 
mense exhibition of native Indian art. This 
great event has thrown a search-light of 
inquiring eagerness on Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty. Publishers and magazine editors 
have seized on it to bring out books and to 
print articles such as no Viceroy has ever 
yet had the fortune to inspire; and England 
suddenly realizes that Lord Milner and Lord 
Cromer are not her only proconsuls of the 
first rank, but that in Lord Curzon, too, she 
possesses a statesman of brilliant and dis- 
tinctive achievement. 

Five years ago Englishmen rather laughed 
at Curzon. He knew too much, was too elo- 
quent, too cocksure, and altogether too 
young. Oxford and the Oxford manner hung 
heavy upon him. An old Balliol tag had 
dubbed him “a very superior person,” and 
the name stuck. The hero or the victim of 
it was at no pains to live down his reputa- 
tion. Mr. Curzon at all times, and on all 
occasions, was decidedly “superior.” The 
House of Commons takes as little to this 
foible as to genius, and the sport of “ taking 
Curzon down a peg” became the chief de- 
light of more than one member,—of Mr. 
Labouchere in particular. But the Hon. 
George Nathaniel Curzon, son of Lord 
Searsdale, ex-Etonian, Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, and winner of the Arnold prize with 
a portentous volume on Diocletian, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Oxford Union, the indefatigable 
traveller; the man who knew Central Asia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, the Pamirs, Siam, In- 
do-China, and Japan as intimately as most 
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men know their bedroom; the man who had 
discovered Corea, and soared in a_ basket 
up to and into the monastery of Mount 
Athos; who numbered among his treasures 
personal gifts from the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, the Abbot of Meteora, Li Hung-Chang, 
the Mikado, and statesmen and diplomatists 
beyond number; who wrote of all he saw and 
recollected and imagined and suspected with 
inexhaustible dogmatism; who read Blue- 
Books while other men read novels, and bur- 
rowed in statistics while his frivolous con- 
temporaries shot pheasants; who could over- 
whelm you on any matter of foreign poli- 
tics with pailfuls of local color and atlases 
of outlandish names, among which he moved 
with almost insolent familiarity; and who, 
finally, had learned the business of states- 
manship at Lord Salisbury’s knee—it took, 
as you may conceive, and as Mr. Curzon 
quickly let it be known, a good deal to 
“down” such a paragon. Even while it 
laughed, the House could not help admiring; 
for not even Mr. Curzon’s kindly contempt 
for his fellow-mortals, and particularly his 
fellow-members, could hide the fact that he 
was a man of unusual parts and an in- 
dustrious acquisitiveness that never wearied. 
The matter was all right; it was only the 
manner that jarred at times. He was 
twelve years in the House, and rose to be 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which, 
as his chief sat in the Lords, meant that on 
Mr. Curzon fell the task of answering all 
questions and representing the government 
in all debates on matters of foreign policy in 
the popular assembly. People were just be- 
ginning to pierce through his little conse- 
quential airs to the man behind them,—in a 
word, to understand him,—when, in the fall 
of 1898, just before his fortieth birthday, he 
was appointed Viceroy of India. 

The appointment was almost as great a 
surprise as was Disraeli’s choice of Lord 
Lytton, twenty-two years earlier, for the same 
post. Nor was surprise the only emotion of 
the moment. There was doubt and even 
alarm mixed up with it. However brilliant 
and painstaking, Lord Curzon up till then 
had held no administrative office. Moreover, 
he was young,—not only actually young, but 
young in his dealings with men. Further- 
more, he had come out strongly against Rus- 
sia in his books, had visited India often 
enough to get a tourist’s misleading know- 
ledge of it, had a patronizing way about him 
that the Indian bureaucracy was expected 
to kick at, and was a zealous supporter of 
the aggressive and ruinous “ Forward 
Policy.” On all counts people were appre- 
hensive, but on only one have their fears 
been justified. A cautious, progressive, 
imaginative, altogether admirable Viceroy 
in all other ways, Lord Curzon has not 
proved an easy man to work with or under. 
Officialdom frankly and undisguisedly dis- 
likes him. Neither with the army nor with 
the civil service nor in Simla society is he 
popular. But then what sort of a Viceroy 
is it that society and officialdom prefer? 
They like, for one thing, a “ manageable ” 
Viceroy, without personality or initiative, 
one who will contentedly remain a gold-gilt 
dummy and figure-head, hide himself in 
Simla eight months out of the twelve, and 
hibernate in Calcutta the remaining four, 
and not attempt to learn anything of the 
people except at third or fourth hand. If to 
this gift for self-effacement he adds the at- 
traction of a long lineage, charming man- 
ners, and a good figure on horseback, then. 
he comes pretty near the social and bureau- 
cratic ideal of what a Viceroy should be. 
And this, more or less, is the standard to 
which the average Viceroy, like Lord Duf- 
ferin or Lord Lansdowne or Lord Elgin, 
confcrms. 

Lord Curzon had no intention of becoming 
a Viceroy of this stamp. He landed in Bom- 
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bay, said an unfriendly critic, “ with the eye 
of a bishop and the side whiskers of an 
under-gardener.” He landed with a good 
deal more than that—with a knowledge of 
India and its problems, laboriously ac- 
quired and unsuspectedly accurate; with 
an enthusiasm for his work, and an intense 
earnestness in doing it; above all, with the 
resolve to be Viceroy in fact as well as in 
name. The bureaucratic bones were soon 
set a-rattling. The young Viceroy, instead 
of subscribing to a policy, came to formulate 
one; instead of meekly following, made it 
clear from the start that he meant to be 
master. The astonishment of officialdom 
found vent in nicknames. “ Young Man in 
a Hurry ” was the first; “ Imperial George ” 
followed soon after; “George the Fifth” 
stuck the longest. No doubt Mrs. Hawksbee 
and her official friends have had a good deal 
to complain of. Curzon carries the Parlia- 
mentary rapier in his hand a little too 
often, and wields it more aptly than a 
starched and stiff-necked bureaucracy has 
any liking for. Also the social duties of 
his post bore him. His manners are brusque 
and haughty, and he has none of the small 
graces or the social instinct that belonged 
to Lord Dufferin. Nor has he the softening, 
lubricating quality of humor. He takes him- 
self and his work with a seriousness that 
would kill a lesser man, and leaves the 
social side of his position to Lady Curzon, 
who carries it through with an American 
grace and brilliancy. All this, with his 
merciless insistence on efficiency, has made 
him as salutary and unpopular a nuisance 
in the Indian bureaucracy as Lord Kitchener 
is in the army. 

Not all of Lord Curzon’s reforms are 
original to himself, nor does he pretend 
that they are. The great and character- 
istic merit of his Viceroyalty is that what 
his predecessors for thirty years merely 
talked of doing he has actually done. On 
all'the matters he has taken in hand he has 
stamped the impress of his energy and 
common-sense, leaving for whoever may suc- 
ceed him some definite foundation to build 
on, with a detailed plan of the superstruc- 
ture to be erected, and not merely volumi- 
nous reports and sketchy outlines. He does 
not discuss projects; he puts them through. 
The projects may not be wholly novel; the 
fact remains that it was he who rescued 
them from the oceans of ink in which they 
were sinking, and finally set them on their 
feet. A mere list of what he has accom- 
plished would perhaps mean little to those 
who are not students of Indian subjects, 
but the list may as well be given if only 
to show the variety of his interests. Lord 
Curzon, then, has created and organized 
a new frontier province for dealing with the 
tribes of the northwest; he has shaved 
down the “ Forward Policy” to an inexpen- 
sive and efficient system of border police; 
he has effected a stable rate of exchange in 
the currency system; he has appointed a 
commission to lay down a cohesive scheme 
of irrigation that will decide for the next 
fifty years the operations of government: 
he has zealously furthered meanwhile the 
building of canals and railroads; he has 
rescued the civil service from the tyranny 
of the pen by abolishing a large number of 
reports, and encouraging each member of it 
to govern in the old patriarchal stfle; he 
has confirmed the Punjab peasant in the 
possession of his land by forbidding him to 
offer it as security to the money-lender; he 
has almost halved the cost of telegraphic 
communication between India and England; 
he has fostered native industries and native 
arts, and shown the passion of a scholar 
and archeologist for the preservation of © 
historical remains; before his five years are 
out he will have revolutionized the educa- 
tional system of the country. 



































England and American 
Imperialism 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonvon, December 28, 1902, 

A SENTENCE in President Roosevelt’s 
latest message has started a curious dis- 
cussion in London. That is the sentence in 
which Mr. Roosevelt spoke of American 
policy in the Philippines. “ Not only,” he 
said, “does each Filipino enjoy such rights 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness as he has never before known during 
the recorded history of the islands, but the 
people, taken as a whole, now enjoy a 
measure of self-government greater than 
that granted to any other Orientals by any 
foreign power, and greater than that en- 
joyed by any other Orientals under their 
own governments, save the Japanese alone.” 
The gist of this sentence was cabled over 
when the message was read to Congress, but 
for the full text we have had to await the 
arrival of the American papers. They came 
a week ago, and at once fanned into fresh 
life the discussion to which Mr. Roosevelt’s 
bold pronouncement had given rise. The 
discussion threatens to cover not only 
American policy in the Philippines, but the 
whole business of American Imperialism, 
and the general aptitude of Americans for 
the government of subject aliens. That is 
a matter on which the English, as old hands 
at the game, feel entitled to give their 
opinions freely. From the first moment 
of America’s venture in Weltpolitik it has 
keenly interested them, and what I here offer 
as a précis of English views on the subject 
has been gathered from many sources—from 
newspaper debates like the one now raging, 
from magazine articles, from interviews 
with the very few prominent Englishmen 
who really know America, and especially 
from talks with men like Sir Hugh Low and 
Mr. Hugh Clifford, who have met and solved 
problems such as now confront Americans in 
the Philippines, and are able to bring Ameri- 
can policy to the touchstone of a practical 
experience. 

Let me say at once that Englishmen have 
no sort of doubt but that in the long-run 
American rule in the Philippines will be all 
that Americans desire. Their confidence in 
the final capacity of any section of the race 
for that sort of work is not to be shaken. 
At the same time, to be quite candid, there 
is a shade of anxiety mingling with their 
faith. After reading and studying the re- 
ports of the various Philippine commissions, 
Englishmen are not yet wholly convinced 
that Americans are altogether on the right 
tack, or that their prevision of what lies 
ahead of them in the archipelago is in all 
respects complete. It will perhaps sur- 
prise Americans to hear that the gravest 
doubts of all have been those caused by Mr. 
Roosevelt’s own speeches. To that I will 
return presently. The more general aspects 
of the matter must first be touched on. 
It is safe to say, and it can be said of no 
other country, that in England American 
Imperialism is watched with the utmost 
sympathy. No political danger whatever 
to British interests is apprehended from it. 
The average Englishman, who is pro-Ameri- 
can to the core, believes, indeed, in his 
vague way, that at some time or other Eng- 
land and the United States will be found 
working side by side and co-operating in the 
prosecution of a common foreign policy. 
He has a strong, firm belief that as Ameri- 
cans advance along the road of Imperialism, 
and begin to appreciate the nature of the 
~bowlders in their path, they will come to a 
better understanding of just what it is that 
England has done for the world, and of the 
obstacles she has overcome in doing it. 
Englishmen, in short, regard American Im- 
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perialism as the happiest step yet taken 
toward mutual comprehension and sympathy 
between the two countries. 

As to its effect on the United States, Eng- 
lishmen, of course, utterly reject Mr. Bry- 
an’s fantastic notion that it will work any 
change in the spirit of American institu- 
tions, or that Americans will be one whit 
less democratic in the future than they were 
when not one American in ten thousand 
knew within an ocean or two precisely where 
the Philippines lay. On the other hand, 
they were greatly amused a few years ago 
by the buoyant claims of the American Im- 
perialists that the possession of the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico and the rest would 
in some way react favorably on the tone 
of domestic politics, and thrill New York 
and Philadelphia with a sudden zeal for 
purity and efficiency. The idea of Mr. 
Croker turned reformer by studying the 
happiness of the Tagals under honest Ameri- 
can rule struck them as delightful, but un- 
likely of fulfilment. They prophesied that 
when the novelty had worn off, the average 
American would trouble himself as much 
or as little about the Tagals as Englishmen 
do about the Hindus; that all things would 
go on pretty much as usual, and that the 
notion of reforming Tammany Hall vid 
Luzon would be quickly dropped. Whether 
that prophecy has yet been verified only 
those on the spot can say; but if English ex- 
perience goes for anything, it will be veri- 
fied sooner or later. The time, that is, will 
come when the average New-Yorker will be 
content with a hazy idea that the Porto- 
Ricans are happy or unhappy, satisfied or 


the reverse, prosperous or not prosperous;° 


but of the system on which they are being 
ruled, of the local problems that are being 
faced, of the local questions that interest 
them, he will be a whole encyclopedia of 
ignorance or of cloudy misinformation. 
Such, at any rate, is the condition of Eng- 
lishmen in regard to their Empire. 
Englishmen, as every one knows, find not 
a little difficulty in distinguishing between 
British practices and the universal laws 
of nature. When, therefore, they criticise 
American methods, it is always on the im- 
plied assumption that the right model in this 
business of empire-building is the British 
model. That point of view is with them in- 
stinctive and fundamental, and must al- 
ways be allowed for. When this is grasped, 
some of their forebodings in regard to the 
American experiment in the Philippines will 
be easily understood. It is, for instance, al- 
most an axiom over here that to rule suc- 
cessfully, a body of civil servants, chosen 
partly by competition and partly by appoint- 
ment, divorced from politics, irremovable 
except for proven offences, well paid and 
well pensioned, is a prime essential. To 
Englishmen, therefore, it is a matter of sur- 
prise, almost of consternation, that though 
the American Empire is now four years old, 
no such service has been organized or ap- 
parently even thought of. They insist that 
the appointment of men like Governor Taft 
and Governor-General Wood is nothing like 
so important a matter as the character and 
capacity of their subordinates,—that, in 
short, it is the rank and file, and not the 
chiefs, of a service that make or mar its 
efficiency. Long before now they expected 
to see the best men from Harvard, Yale, 
and other universities crossing the Pacific 
in successive batches to learn the business 
of government at the feet of their superiors. 
No such sight has yet greeted them, and the 
absence of it puzzles and dismays them. A 
man who has made a brilliant name for 
himself as a ruler of Malayan peoples—Mr. 
Hugh Clifford, C.M.G., ex-Governor of Bor- 
neo, and at present the British Resident in 
charge of one of the Federated Malay States, 
—said to me: “The fact is, America is so 
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rich, so under-populated, so full of bound- 
less opportunities, that I cannot see how 
a young American can be expected to accept 
lifelong banishment in an uncongenial cli- 
mate, much hardship, low pay, frequent 
separation from his wife and children, and 
but slender chance of fame or distinction, 
for the simple honor of serving his country 
and ordering the destinies of a rude people. 
Yet without men of the best type, men of re- 
finement, address, extreme sympathy, tact, 
and firmness—in a word, men who are gen- 
tlemen in both the right and the conven- 
tional sense—you cannot hope to govern 
Malays as they should be governed.” 

But above everything else Englishmen sus- 
pect American sentimentality and American 
“hustle.” <A rising English politician, who 
has recently been admitted into Mr. Bal- 
four’s cabinet, and whose name, were I per- 
mitted to give it, would be recognized as 
that of a sound authority on foreign and 
imperial politics, held forth at length on 
this topic. “ Americans,” he said, “are 
incorrigible sentimentalists. They have 
even more than their fair share of that 
abominably defective altruism which is the 
badge of all our tribe; and you will find that 
the spirit which gave votes to the darkies 
after the civil war will prove their greatest 


handicap in dealing sensibly with the 
Filipinos. Americans have a great theory 


that everything can be cured by legislation. 
Look at their ‘ Prohibition’ States, their 
curfew laws, and anti-cigarette bills. The 
passion for making laws is bred in their 
very bones, and all their remedies are 
heroic. Moreover, they are tremendous be- 
lievers in the ‘ American idea,’ and think 
that every one—white, black, brown, or 
yellow—can be civilized by having it 
brought home to him, that it suits all 
people alike, and can be prescribed indis- 
criminately. They have grown up and 
thrived on certain notions and certain in- 
stitutions, and nothing will ever persuade 
them that other nations would not prosper 
equally well on the same regimen. The 
consequence is they will repeat in the Philip- 
pines the very mistakes we have made in 
India. They will go and dump upon the 
islanders all the laws and institutions they 
have at home—elective assemblies, a free 
press, trial by jury, the right of public 
meeting and debate, and Heaven only knows 
what else; not in the least because these 
things are wanted in the Philippines, but be- 
cause Americans are used to them in the 
United States. To maintain a firm but 
kindly despotism, which is what the Fili- 
pinos need, is just as impossible for them as 
for us; and at bottom you will find they will 
try to govern the archipelago as though it 
were a larger Wisconsin.” 

This, or something like it, is a view one 
constantly hears expressed in England. 
People here seem to think that Americans 
are in far too great a hurry to explode 
“democracy” and “ Jeffersonian doctrines ” 
upon the tropics. “There are two things,” 
says a writer who is entitled to be heard 
on the subject, “that you cannot do. You 
cannot ‘hustle’ the East, and you cannot 
Westernize it. Have Americans realized 
this?” Some of Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches in- 
cline Englishmen to believe that Americans 
have not realized it. For instance, last May 
he said: “We believe that we can rapidly 
teach the people of the Philippine Islands 
not only how to enjoy, but how to make 
good use of, their freedom; with their grow- 
ing knowledge their growth in self-govern- 
ment shall keep steady pace. When they 
have thus shown their capacity for real 
freedom by their power of self-government, 
then, and not till then, will it be possible 
to decide whether they are to exist inde- 
pendently of us or to be knit to us by ties 
of common friendship and interest.” 





The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 


FEBRUARY 


It is a very false estimate we should get 
of the world if we only look at other peo- 
ple from our own stand-point. It is use- 
less, for instance, to imagine oneself in the 
position of a newsboy from whom I usual- 
ly buy an evening paper at the corner just 
outside. He is frightfully ragged; why his 
coat, for instance, holds together at all is 
beyond my comprehension, and his boots 
are in a sore similar state of disintegration. 
Certainly if it was my lot to stand at that 
corner earning a penny only out of every 
twelve papers I sold, and for the sake of 
earning my bread at all being compelled 
to stand there for hours in frost, rain, or 
fog, I should quite certainly be most un- 
Yet nothing is falser than to im- 
agine that he is unhappy. He has, on the 
contrary, a “frolic welcome” for every- 
body that comes along, and evidently circum- 
stances which would depress what we may 
call the comfortable classes have no effect 
whatever on his spirits. On the other hand, 
there are things which happen to you and 
me every day, which we bear without undue 
complaints, that would be almost insuffer- 
able to him. He would certainly revolt at 
a bath in the morning; and though he 
would very likely be pleased at the break- 
fast that followed it, I feel by no means 
certain that he would not sooner sit on a 
coal-sack and chaff the nearest policeman, 
as he does, with his mouth bulging with 
large crusts. Again, I doubt whether “ the 
bloke,” which is the name by which he is 
known in the neighborhood of his stand, 
could live through the sort of things we live 
through. He would consider it so unbear- 
ably dull to have to sit in a room for hour 
after hour, while London and the streets 
roared outside, and read a book—or—worse, 
write one. For supposing we endow him for 
a moment with that sort of veneer of the 
mind which we call culture, literary taste, 
artistic taste, or what not, a thing which he 
does not probably possess at present, even 
then should we set him down at “ Romeo 
and Juliet ” let us say, what will be his ver- 
dict? Why, that he can see the thing it- 
self every evening, and perhaps has acted 
it too, poor little devil, and why should he 
spend his time in reading a pale moonlight 
translation when the original jostles him? 
At this point, of course, the literati will 
hold up hands of horror. Do I mean to 
say, they will ask, that the immortal tra- 
gedy I have referred to is to be brought into 
comparison, even for a jest, with the idylls 
of the street corner, with the walking out 
of a man with a maid, a marriage in the 
registry office——or perhaps the omission of 
that ceremony? Yes, if they will but think, 
I mean all that. For why, if we consider 
this question more closely, does the tragedy 
of “ Romeo and Juliet ” strike us, and right- 
ly, as a masterpiece, and why does the sor- 
did account of “murder and suicide” in 
the daily press strike us as a page to be 
turned over with a “ poor thing” shudder 
if we are people of discernment, but if we 
are only refined, to be passed over in utter 
unconsciousness? It is because Shakespeare 
showed us the terror and the tragedy of 
one, and we have not the genius to see the 
terror and the tragedy of the other. Had 
not Shakespeare been a man of human in- 
sight he could never have written his work, 
but if we were, we should find in life what 
he found. That he gave it in the form of 
drama to the world is another matter; that 
was because Nature—or I prefer to say 
God—gave a man of this hymanity the pow- 
er of speech, this sense of drama. Hun- 


happy. 
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dreds, I soberly believe, feel as keenly as 
Shakespeare felt, but are, so to speak, born 
dumb. Hundreds could write as Shake- 
speare wrote, could they but feel. It is the 
conjunction of the two, rare as the transit of 
Venus, that makes the supreme artist. 

To return to “the bloke.” All morning 
we have given him a translation instead of 
the original, and, the morning over, we give 
him lunch. He will eat largely, because 
for all the years he has known it has been 
his custom to eat all there was to eat, for 
fear that there would soon be nothing to eat 
when he wanted to eat. He will drink in 
immoderation for the same reason, and grow 
somnolent. But he is plucked from his slum- 
ber to call on some one who bores him, to 
be polite when he doesn’t want to be polite, 
and he will return to “dress” in a collar 
that hurts him, and eat a dinner which he 
does not want. That evening he will be sick, 
and three days later have a bilious attack. 

But look from this gloomy picture to the 
reality. “The bloke” as I saw him this 
evening had a huge crust stuffed into one 
cheek, in the corner of his mouth was 
a cigarette. There was news about a test- 
match in Australia, and papers were going 
like hot cakes. His pockets were not to be 
trusted, and that mouth of his had eight 
coppers on one side, and the crust not 
yet masticated on the other. But did “the 
bloke” think about verdigris-poisoning and 
other inanities? Not a bit. If there was 
a moment to spare, the pennies were ejected 
and stowed in a pocket somewhere at the 
back of his trousers. If there was no mo- 
ment to spare, he merely cursed, and prayed 
for a sixpence which got rid of five wet pen- 
nies. All the time he was shouting “ Re- 
markable collapse,” chaffing the policeman at 
the corner, shouting hoarse profanities to 
the drivers of passing "buses, and ogling 
miles of girls of his acquaintance. Now 
consider, oh, my cultured friend, where would 
you or I have been in such a crisis, which 
you must remember was a feast and a high 
day to “the bloke.” We should have re- 
tired behind a boarding to eat our crust, 
and sat still—God help us—for several min- 
utes in order to digest it. Then we should 
have lost the cream of the sale. Then coyly 
re-entering Oxford Street, we should have 
murmured, quaveringly, “ A bad score on the 
Colonial side”; we should have put our pen- 
nies in the untrustworthy pocket, whence 
they would have slithered coldly down our 
legs onto the pavement. Grasping the in- 
adequacy of this, we should have held them 
in our other hand, and impeded the swift 
passage of the papers. We should have cast 
apprehensive glances at the policeman for 
fear he should tell us to move on—he tells 
“the bloke” to move on, and “the bloke” 
says “Garn”; we should have frowned at 
*bus drivers who nearly ran over us, and 
made a feint of taking their numbers. We 
should have had a quantity of depressing 
reflections about the young women in Lon- 
don, so bold and bad-mannered, and as an 
upshot we should have sold with infinite de- 
pression one-fifth of what “the bloke ” sells 
with a gusto indescribable. And what is 
perhaps worst of all, we should have prayed 
that evening, if we were not too sleepy, for 
all the starving homeless creatures of the 
street. “The bloke” does not pray—he told 
me so, I, God forgive me, casting appre- 
hensive glances at the policeman—but if he 
did, he would say with Browning, 

“ God’s in the heaven; all’s right with the 
world. 

Exit “the bloke.” 


P. S.—No, not exit just then. Yesterday 
only, I was coming round the corner from Da- 
vies Street, and caught sight of “ the bloke ” 
dancing excitedly in midstreet with his sheaf 
of papers, shouting the verdict of the Tun- 
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bridge murder. Next moment he had been 
knocked down by an omnibus, and the wheels 
had gone over him. With many others I 
ran out into the roadway, and it so happened 
I was there first, and I picked “ the bloke” 
up and carried him to the pavement. His head 
bent inwards from my elbow to my chest, 
and two wet pennies fell into the crack of 
my arm from his mouth. His sheaf of pa- 
pers had fallen from him, and still lay in 
the road. Before we reached the pavement 
he looked up and saw me. 

“T’m damned dirty, sir,” he said; “ take 
care of your noo coat. That bloody *bus— 
Gaw’d—I’ll talk to Jim—running over me 
like that.” 

There was an ambulance near at hand, and 
I delivered up “the bloke.” Some one had 
picked up his papers from the roadway and 
put them by the side of the thin little body, 
and the pennies which he had dropped out of 
his mouth I put there too. 

Next day I went’to the hospital where 
he had been taken. But “the bloke” will 
not stand at his corner any more. 

Sad? Heaven help us all if we are go- 
ing to be sad, because we are (quite as- 
suredly) going to die; the sooner we die 
and get it over, the better. Anticipating sad- 
ness is an absolute drug in the market, and 
is it not better to be glad because at the 
present moment we happen to be alive, and 
not sad because at some future moment we 
are going to die? How long would the 
world go on if we all sat and sighed because 
we were going to die? 

Yes, decidedly spring has come, and it 
amazes me to look back on what I wrote 
only a week ago and find myself so obsessed 
by that moment of languor which an- 
nounced it, and forgetting, as indeed I did, 
what should so shortly follow. Yet if that 
obsession of languor had not been so com- 
plete, I suppose this obsession of spring 
would not thus riot in me as it does, and 
it is with infinite misgivings that I attempt 
to put into words any of that babbling 
thrill, that ecstasy in the sensation of mere 
living, which is felt, I believe, in every grow- 
ing thing down to the humblest blade of 
grass which is trodden under foot even as 
the varnish of spring-time is on it, at 
that divinest of all moments in the year, 
when in man and brute and as yet leafless 
tree, the sap once more stirs. 

This year it came upon me in spate: 
that great flood of renewed vitality which 
follows round the earth from continent to 
continent as the spring returns, suddenly 
lifted me off my feet, dictating what I did 
as imperatively as an electric current dic- 
tates the involuntary twitching of the mus- 
cles it passes through. And on this wise: 

I had been out of town for two days last 
week, staying in Sussex at a house on the 
high downs near Ashdown Forest. As I 
drove from the station I was aware that 
some huge and subtle change was in the air, 
but put it down only to the contrast of coun- 
try breezes with the density of London. The 
briskness of winter was altogether gone, but 
in its place was the smell of earth and 
growing things, very fragrant and curious- 
ly strong, for rain, which brings out all 
scent in the air, be it good or bad, had fall- 
en heavily that afternoon, bringing out, as 
I have said, the smell of growth, and leaving 
behind it, just as a water-cart does in streets, 
the smell of dust laid, or, rather, the smell 
which the air has when there is no longer 
any dust in it. Also the vividness of color 


’ surprised me, and in the yet leafless trees 


there was a certain vigorous look which I 
had missed all winter, a crispness of out- 
line, a look of tension as in an instantaneous 
photograph of a man about to leap. A 
thrush babbled suddenly in a bush by the 
road-side, and, fool that I was, I did not 
know what was happening. I thought it 
































was only a thrush singing. But had I 
known, it was spring. 

That night after dinner, instead of sit- 
ting down to bridge or some gray pursuit 
classified by the title of game, eight sober 
and mature people did the silliest things. 
We played blindman’s-bluff; we cock-fought 
on the hearth rug; we fell heavily to the 
ground in attempting to take out pins with 
our teeth, pins placed in inaccessible posi- 
tions as the legs of chairs; nobody cared 
what anybody else was doing. Every one 
talked simultaneously and laughed cause- 
lessly. 

Eventually we dispersed to our rooms 
flushed and hot. 

My window had been shut, and a blind 
drawn down: here were the first things to 
be remedied. Up went the screaming blind, 
up went the window, and the huge exultant 
night poured in. That was better, but still 
bad, and I tore off my clothes, leaving them 
on the floor, and, as my mother bore me, 
and as I shall go back to the great mother 
of all, leaned out into the night, full of 
the excitement which at last I understood. 
It was night, night, the time when even a 
stockbroker (who had made £290 on the 
Stock Exchange) reverts in some degree to 
the beast from which he has been evolved, 
when, unless one is fuddled with wine, or 
stupefied with food, or addled and rotten 
with sensual thought, one occasionally wins 
back to the old primeval, prowling, excited 
joy of being alive, to the bliss which child- 
hood knows at nightfall, robbed of its ter- 
rors. 

There it was, waiting for me, and I, as 
far as might be, ready for it, unburdened 
with an overloaded stomach, free from all 
desire, carnal, mental, or spiritual, but 
caught and burning in the flame of mere life. 
Huge and soft the night beckoned; great 
gray shapes of bushes rose on the lawn 
outside; above them rose the still gaunt 
shapes of trees, but humming, like a gas-jet, 
with the pressure from within. Rain clouds 
obscured the sky, the cold infinite stars 
were shut out, and only by the fact that it 
was not very dark did I know that the moon 
was somewhere risen, though invisible. That 
was as I would have it; for the time I was 
just a Live Thing, conscious of life. 

I wanted no distant stars to remind me how 
small I was, or how immense was heaven; 
for the time I desired only the kind. warm 
earth, no moon to evoke, as she always does, 
the need of companionship. I was alone 
on the earth, which, like me, was bursting 
with the promise of spring. Mating-time 
was not yet, not yet was the time of fresh 
leaves or any outward fruit of vitality. The 
vitality was within; everything had drawn a 
long breath, and the long breath hung sus- 
pended for the moment. Soon in a shower 
of starlike blossoms, in a mist of green hung 
round the trees, in the complete song of 
birds, in achievement or effort on my part, 
the tension would break. It was the physical 
moment when completion is assured, and 
the pause comes, delicious because all, all 
has been leading up to this, and one is con- 
tent, if it is possible to be content, because 
fruition is sure. Exquisite pangs have gone 
before, the pangs of anticipation. Exquisite 
pangs of completion will follow, but noth- 
ing can ever approach the completeness of 
the assured moment. 

Night, and its veiled darkness, a soft 
rain falling and hissing among the shrubs, 
the sleeping house, unless, indeed, there 
might be other watchers like myself un- 
clothed beside an open window, utter lone- 
liness and the thrill of life. But it was not 
enough to stand there; I had to mix with 
the night, I had to do my utmost to take 
it, the hissing shrubs, the falling rain, the 
whole growing quickening earth, nearer to 
me. It was not enough to look at it. So 
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for convention’s sake I pulled on trousers 
again, buttoned a coat over me, and, hatless 
and barefooted, opened my window further 
—a ground-floor window—and stepped out 
into the night. 

What I wanted [I did not know; it 
was certain, at any rate, I did not want 
anybody else to be there. Yes, I know, 
I wanted only to be part of the grow- 
ing sap-stirred world. No thought of either 
spiritual or carnal passion did I feel; no 
gratitude to God, who made this ecstatic 
machine called me, entered into my mind, nor 
thought of love or lust or desire. The gray 
curtain of cloud was the blanket under 
which, like a child, I buried my head. I 
was too far gone, you will understand, to 
“talk French.” Simply I was possessed by 
the joy of life, that life which moved my 
muscles, and now and then, tense and slack 
in turn as I walked, that held a long breath 
in my lungs and blew it out again, that 
made the soft rain drip from the clouds, that 
made the earth drink it in instinctively, 
that made the shrubs whisper to it falling, 
and give out the odor of dampness and 
growth. Step by step, as I went over the 
lawn, with my feet already dripping and 
my hair growing matted with the benedic- 
tion of the falling rain, this passion grew 
and grew. Before I knew it, from walking I 
had passed to running; before I knew it 
my coat was lying somewhere on the grass, 
and the rain fell thick and cool on my back 
and shoulders. 

Dim shapes of shrubs flew by me, 
then in front, then sprang out of the 
dark the lines of a wooden fence, bound- 
ing the lawn. This was taken in the stride 
almost, and the longer, coarser fibre of the 
meadow-grass wrapped itself round my feet. 
Then a sandpan—a bunker guarding the 
eighteenth green of the golf-links, showed 
yellow in front—and next moment a flag 
waved to my right. Thereafter coarser grass 
again, and a hundred yards beyond the 
stream-bed where I have delved patiently 
with a niblick. Beyond, another fence, and 
in the field—out of bounds—large dark 
shapes of cows lying down. One under- 
neath the shadow of a tree I stumbled 
against, leaving a snort and a stir behind, 
and I remember laughing at that. Then 
in due time a certain failure of wind, and 
a halt underneath a young beech-tree with 
smooth rounded stem. Next moment the 
trunk was between my knees, the trunk also 
between my arms strongly wound round it, 
my cheek against the bark, and panting, I 
clung to it. It too was alive, and strong 
and hard, and with that, turning my head, 
I remember biting the bark, till strips of 
it came off and my lips bled. Then a bed 
of old brown bracken, and with my fingers 
I dug in the earth till I felt the buds 
of springing stems an inch below the 
ground. 

There I lay, a minute it may have been, 
or ten years, and the climax I must suppose 
was reached. There was no more possible 
to me. The riddle was unsolved, and for 
the moment I knew it to be insoluble, not 
because it. was a silly riddle, but because 
it was no riddle at all, but the mystery of 
all mysteries—Life. As far as I personal- 
ly could, I had done my best to answer it, 
not by thought, which is futile, but by be- 
ing of the earth, by making myself one with 
growing things at the moment of spring- 
time, and this not, I do assure you, conscious- 
ly, but because I had to. The current that 
ran through everything else ran through 
me also. I was a savage, an animal, what 
you will. 

The greatest moment was over. Again 
I was conscious of one slack arm hanging 
by my side, the other braced at my elbow 
to support my weight as I sat up.” I knew 
that my feet were wet, that my hair had 





























































































to be brushed from my eyes, that raindrops 
fell from my eyebrows onto my face, that 
a torn, distracted, mud-covered blackness 
represented dress-trousers, that my coat was 
lying somewhere on the lawn, and that my 
bed-room window was an invitation to rob- 
bers. So I rose and walked back, slowly, and 
designedly slowly, in order to enjoy what I 
had not known I had enjoyed before, but had 
simply taken. The cool rain was exquisite 
to the skin, so too the cool grass to the feet. 
The night above and around was huge and 
silent and ennobling. Then the moral con- 
sciousness, I must suppose, awoke. I was 
filled with edifying thoughts. They would 
be dull if recorded; they were dull even then, 
for the memory of the savage moments was 
still hot as a dream. 

Well—what then? There is no “ what 
then.” That wild running through the dark 
is flesh and blood of me. Perhaps you have 
no taste for cannibalism. That is a very 
comfortable defect. 

The next twenty-four hours were, it is 
true, full of spring, but to me, licking the 
chops of my dinner, they were jejune. My 
coat I picked up on the lawn; I entered 
through my window—no robber could have 
tome in that sacred hour—gazed on the 
wreck of dress-trousers, and went to bed— 
to sleep instantly and dreamlessly, awaking 
to a great bold sunlight that streamed in 
through the window when my valet drew up 
the blinds. With him I held a shamefaced 
colloquy as he gathered together my dress- 
clothes. 

“Tm afraid they’re rather muddy,’ 
I, stifling my face beneath the sheet. 

“ Yessir.” 

“Do they happen to be torn?” 

A short pause. 

“Yessir; torn in five places.” 

“ Well, see what can be done. Have I any 
more?” 

“No, sir. Cold or hot bath, sir?” 

Bath! That was a sitting in a tin pan 
and lifting teaspoonfuls of water onto one’s 
spine. Acrobatic performances to get wet 
altogether. Towel. Huddling on of clothes. 

“Oh, cold. Bring it in half an hour.” 

In half an hour I half dozed, half thought 
of the performance of the night. I careful- 
ly considered the question as to whether I 
had gone mad, and decided—rightly, I be- 
lieve—that I had not, though other people 
would say so. Then after breakfast we went 
to play golf. Yes, I was right, the anticipa- 
tion, unfulfilled, certainly was over; already 
small buds were red on the lime and yel- 
low on the elm. Spring had come, and we 
all talked about its delights. But none knew 
of mine. 

Eventually the eighteenth hole was reach- 
ed, after a game that I should normally 
consider exciting, since my adversary and [ 
were all square at the seventeenth hole. But 
this morning it struck me as colorless. Here, 
however, his second shot—full with the cleek 
—was short, and he went into the sand- 
pan guarding the green, across which I had 
jumped in my outward journey and walked 
through on my return. I stopped on the 
edge of the barrier, for I had warned him 
he could not be up, having myself taken a 
full shot, landing just over it. Upon which 
the accursed man took his niblick, and, amid 
a shower of sand, lay nearly dead. 

“ Curious,” says he. 

Meantime, I had been examining the bun- 
ker, and saw there the trace of a bare foot. 

“There’s something much more curious 
than any shot of yours, close by you,” said 
I. “Look, do you see the trace of a naked 
foot close by you on the sand?” 

He looked. 

* By God!” he said. “ Let me putt first.” 

He missed it. So I had two for the hole 
and won. 





’ 


said 


To be Continued. 











Correspondence 


CHANGES IN THE MAP OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 
December 22,1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Just as surely as we will have, in a 
time not too far removed, a new political- 
geographical map in Europe, so the political 
map of North America is apt to be altered— 
not by force of arms, but through commer- 
cial considerations, the need of self-preserva- 
tion, and common interests. 

Looking at the map of North America 
and following the mainland, we find, south 
of the United States, bounded by the Rio 
Grande del Norte, the republic of Mexico; 
then the so-called republics of Central Amer- 
ica; and then the republic of Venezuela, 
bounded by the Orinoco River. Still farther 
south in North America, before we come to 
the equator, the line dividing North and 
South America, we find the Guianas, sub- 
divided into three different political parts— 
British, Dutch, and French Guiana. Going 
south from Florida, we find, stretching into 
the southern part of the North Atlantic 
Ocean, a chain of islands which spread near- 
ly to the mouth of the Orinoco. Nearest 
to our Florida coast we have a cluster of 
islands known as the Bahamas; then come 
Cuba, the pearl of the Antilles, and Jamaica; 
further southeast are Porto Rico and Haiti, 
known as the Greater Antilles; and, be- 
yond, a long necklace of islands encircling 
the so-called Caribbean Sea, and known un- 
der the name of Lesser Antilles, or Wind- 
ward Islands, ending with Trinidad Island, 
which lies before the mouth of the great 
Orinoco River. 

All these islands, with the exception of 
Porto Rico and Cuba, belong to European 
powers. England, France, Denmark, and 
Holland still hoist their flags over colonies 
there. 

In the last century, those island posses- 
sions were rich pearls in the crowns of Euro- 
pean powers. Their coffees, sugar, cocoa, in- 
digo, tobacco, spices, dyewoods, and rum 
were of great value, and were much sought 
after. Fleets of sailing-vessels came to and 
went from the possessions, loaded down with 
products. Rich plantation-owners could af- 
ford to live in Europe in luxury, while their 
slave-drivers used the lash to keep filled the 
coffers of their seigneurs. 

With the abolition of slavery much has 
changed. It is no longer profitable to hold 
estates in the islands without taking per- 
sonal care of them. Since Brazil, Venezuela, 
and other countries of the Spanish Main 
produce an abundance of coffee and other 
products, and are very well supplied with 
steamship communication, few of the islands 
can compete with foreign markets. Since 
beet sugar has come into the market, the 
island sugars may be dispensed with; and 
since chemistry has demonstrated that sugar 
can be produced without cane or beet-root, 
the island conditions are worse. From coal 
tar the finest dyestuffs are distilled; and so 
indigo and dyewoods, in their turn, have a 
hard struggle for existence. 

To England, France, Denmark, and Hol- 
land the Caribbean possessions for which so 
much blood was drawn in the last centuries 
—these crown pearls which in former times 
enriched so many governors and officials— 
are to-day, if they speak the truth, an un- 
wholesome drug; costly yet valueless en- 
cumbrances to national exchequers. None of 
them is self-supporting, and all need the 
financial help of their home governments. 

The national debts of the European powers 
holding territorial possessions in the North 
Atlantic Ocean do not decrease. They aug- 
ment. <A general Europeay war will add 
enormous)” to national obligations. Most of 
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the islands are now beyond the beaten track 
of commerce, and they will be more pitifully 
lost as soon as the isthmian canal shall 
have been built. It is but natural that Euro- 
pean powers, in their own financial inter- 
est, as well as in the interests of subjects 
living in the islands, should find it, for the 
promotion of a general welfare, to ask the 
United States to buy them, and to give those 
islanders a chance to better their financial 
and commercial conditions. It will be, too, 
an act of love and humanity for the Euro- 
pean powers to do so. Nobody will come 
forward with strategical objections, which 
held good in the days of the old three-deck- 
ers, but have no weight in the era of steam- 
ships. 

The day of including the islands of the 
North Atlantic in the political-geographical 
map of the United States may not be far 
off. I should not be surprised if, in a short 
time, Denmark should take the decisive step 
in this direction. Go where you _ will, 
through the islands, and hear the public 
opinion. It is the wish and hope of the peo- 
ple; it is their only final commercial salva- 
tion; it is their only road to tolerable pros- 
perity. 

Let us return to the mainland of North 
America. South from Rio Grande del Norte 
extends the republic of Mexico, called by one 
of our ablest statesmen, the Hon. John 
W. Foster, the “‘ New Mexico,” in his high- 
ly instructive and fascinating article pub- 
lished in the National Geographic Magazine, 
January, 1902, where he gave to the world 
a description of what Mexico was in former 
days and what it is to-day under the gov- 
ernment of President Porfirio Diaz. Mr. 
Foster was formerly Secretary of State. He 
is no mean authority. He has known Mexico 
since 1873, and nobody is better qualified 
to speak upon that neighboring republic. 
He is full of praise, and admires the great 
progress which that country has made and 
is daily making. Should Mexico continue 
to advance in her civilization and commercial 
development, I think the day will come when 
mutual interest will bring her into a closer 
political-geographical union with her great 
Northern neighbor. 

Farther south from Mexico we have the 
small Central-American republics. The iron 
horse dominates at last in Mexico, and with 
its steel rails there have come civilization, 
freedom of thought, enlightenment, and com- 
mercial progress. The railway will pene- 
trate into these small countries as well, and 
it will bring to them what it has brought 
to Mexico. 

The Quixotic dream of a Central America 
Republic, with Colombia and Venezuela un- 
der one flag, is an impossibility. How is it 
possible to clasp these people together if 
they cannot keep peace in their own states? 
The Central republics will learn that it is 
cheaper, better, and safer to live under a 
strong and respected government which 
stands for all the word means. 

Farther south, we come to the republic 
of Colombia. There is no doubt, when the 
railway passes through the Cordilleras on its 
way to the equator, bringing new blood, that 
new ideas and civilization and commercial 
intercourse will be felt and will teach the 
people their own interest. The building of 
the canal will also have a wonderful civiliz- 
ing influence upon Colombia. as well as upon 
the adjoining republic of Venezuela. Thou- 
sands of foreigners will come and spread 
over these immensely rich countries, and 


will bring industry and progress to sadly" 


neglected lands. 

The wail that. with the advent of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, hated foreigners will de- 
stroy the Catholic religion, is but the cant 
of selfish politicians. Where American 
progress and civilization take root there is 
freedom of thought and freedom of religion. 
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The millions of Catholics in the United 
States are the best proof of it. To-day the 
poor Catholic priest in the republics lying 
south of Mexico is not in an enviable posi- 
tion. There is hardly enough left to enable 
him to keep soul and body together. Sure- 
ly the Catholic Church could breathe afresh 
if a strong government should take hold of 
these countries. The only nation which can 
do it, and should do it, is the United States. 

Colombia and Venezuela are to-day but 
large slaughter-houses where fratricidal 
bloodshed reeks to heaven. They have be- 
come a sad spectacle to the civilized world. 
But their day will dawn. Common-sense and 
the instinct of self-preservation will teach 
them what is their best, their true, interest. 
In the century of trusts and commercial 
combinations they cannot escape the coils 
of the great anaconda of trade. These coun- 
tries need not be taken by force; they will, 
of necessity, submit to a peaceful combi- 
nation, which I will not explain in this 
article. 

When the Panama canal is constructed, 
the commercial interests of the European 
powers will be more and more thrown to 
the immense field upon the Pacific coast. 
British, French, and Dutch Guianas, which 
are not even yet paying colonies, will be 
even farther removed from the commercial 
spheres of their mother-countries. The 
connection between them and the mother- 
countries has not taken deep root. Nor are 
they the copestones of national prides. 
When that general war for which the Ger- 
mans prepare their powerful navy—when the 
remolding of the political map of Europe 
commences—England and France, as well as 
Holland, will need money—a great deal of 
it. France, as in the days of Napoleon I., 
may sell to us her out-of-the-way colony 
for money. Holland and Great Britain also 
might need cash, or some diplomatic favors 
might make them think it worth while to 
give us their part of Guiana. 

That it will come is sure; time will prove 
it. Then we can begin our civilizing work 
from the south as well as the north. 

I am, sir, 
E. H. PULMACHER, 
United States Consul at Maracaibo. 


“THE YOUNG MARRIED OFFICER.” 
New York, December 14, 1902. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In your editorial of December 13, 
page 1396, about the “ young married officer 
who had been ordered to the Philippines,” 
you remark, “In days past an officer who 
was a major at forty-five was lucky.” He 
certainly was, and it is doubtful if the rec- 
cords will show a case in which any officer 
who entered the service as a second lieu- 
tenant (the lowest grade) had been advanced 
by regular promotion to a majority at the 
age you give. The man who “in days past 

. was a major at forty-five” became so 
by what is called “ selection.” The increase 
in the army consequent upon the Spanish 
war brought promotion to lots of old cap- 
tains, many of whom had served as company 
officers for more than thirty years; and 
these gentlemen regarded themselves as ex- 
tremely lucky in getting the advancement, 
as, but for this increase, they would have 
gone on the retired list at sixty-four years 
of age without any promotion. 

It is difficult to imagine why any officer, 
young or old, married or single, should seek 
to avoid going wherever he may be ordered 
to go. Such a person must have a strange 
notion of the obligation imposed by the oath | 
he took when he accepted his commission. 
Can such a man be of the “sons of men who 
had iron in their blood ”? L. 





























Finance 


THE year closed with greater activity and 
strength in the securities-markets than the 
most optimistic observers of the financial 
situation would have believed possible early 
in December. The recovery from the low 
level reached during the late “slump” was 
very rapid indeed, in view of the fact that 
many of the uncertainties which helped to 
cause the decline remained uncleared. To 
be sure, even at the higher figures of the 
“rally ” which is under way at this writing 
stock prices are still considerably lower 
than they were during the ill-advised bull 
campaign of last fall. But it was not the 
latter fact which was responsible for the 
present upward movement; it was rather 
the realization on the part of the pro- 
fessional speculators that the technical con- 
dition of the stock-market rendered a_ rise 
in quoted values an easier task than a fall. 
Their efforts were therefore bent in the up- 
ward direction, the pools and speculative 
cliques helping. 

During the week of the Christmas holi- 
days the market, though not very active, 
was much less dull than on the previous 
week, and the undeniable improvement in 
sentiment was reflected in advancing prices. 
There came a brief period of hesitancy, and 
the upward tendency was checked. The 
rank and file of the minor professionals 
deemed the rally over-rapid and, as was 
natural in a market of so markedly pro- 
fessional a character, believed a moderate 
reaction not only logical, but “ healthy.” 
Their attempts to bring about a lower range 
of values succeeded in disclosing a remarka- 
ble scarcity of offerings. Call money at 15 
per cent., disquieting reports of a general 
strike on the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific systems, higher sterling rates, all 
were powerless to keep prices down, and 
under the lead of some rather obviously 
manipulated specialties, the entire market 
resumed its upward course. Sentiment, de- 
pressed when prices were low, was cheerful 
when prices had risen. But it must be ad- 
mitted that the public at large did not 
evince more disposition to buy stocks than 
it did in August or September when the bull 
fever raged in the Chicago camp. At the 
same time, if there was no “real” buying, 
neither was there real selling, and it was evi- 
dent that when stocks passed from weak 
hands into strong, they were not likely 
to “come out” on the market on a six or 
eight point rise. 

There was really no especial development 
to which the rise could be attributed, other 
than the belief on the part of certain large 
operators for the rise that bull, manipula- 
tion was justified. To be sure, while there 
are many uncertainties to be removed be- 
fore the public can see its way clear to buy, 
there is nothing to show that it is wise 
or prudent to sell. The high rates for 
money were regarded as transient, as no 
doubt they were. In December, 1901, money 
touched a still higher level. This week, 
moreover, the speculative community re- 
membered that the famous $50,000.000 
money pool was still in existence, ready to 
help should a crisis be reached. At the 
same time it was and is not altogether clear 
that the return of currency to this centre 
will take place as soon after January 1 
as the more optimistic appeared to believe. 
And granted more and easier money, there 
remains the obvious opportunity for Europe 
to send in her bill to American borrowers 
of foreign capital, so that the question of 
increasing exports of agricultural products 
comes to the front as offering the solution 
of a vexatious problem. This problem is 
neither more nor less than. Is there to be 
enough money with which to carry on active 
speculation in stocks? 

Much has been said of the absence of the 
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usual New-Year’s “reinvestment” demand. 
The January 1 disbursements are probably 
the largest in the history of this coun- 
try, and since it is undeniable that the 
country at large is highly prosperous, it is 
strange that there should be so very little 
investment-buying. It is a matter of much 
significance that several of the latest bond 
underwritings have proven failures, so far 
as concerned the profits of the underwrit- 
ers. In years gone by, prominent bank- 
ing-houses “brought out” bond issues for 
various railroads, and found their wares 
quickly absorbed by the public, which appar- 
ently was satisfied, from the identity and 
good repute of the bankers, that the bonds 
were safe or desirable investments. To- 
day, this does not happen. Either the pub- 
lic serutinizes more closely the securities 
offered, reads more carefully the terms of 
the mortgage, studies more intelligently the 
earnings of the issuing company,—in short, 
takes more pains to inform itself regarding 
the value of the security offered for sale; 
or else the public is overloaded and sur- 
feited with new securities, owing to the 









































enormous flotations of the past three or 
four years. In either case, it is clear that 
the future attitude of the public is not al- 
together easy to determine by the syndi- 
cates and pools, who, in engineering ad- 
vances in stock prices, have no other object 
than to shift the load from their shoulders 
to the public’s. The question of actual 
values is also to be studied—that is, the 
present and the probable future course of 
earnings and the extent to which net profits 
will be affected by increased cost of opera- 
tion. 

While all these considerations may de- 
ter the ultra-conservative from plunging 
into stock speculation at the moment, there 
is hopefulness in the air. Strong interests 
appear confident that before the tide turns 
a bull campaign can be successfully carried 
on. The ability of the American people to 
outgamble any other nation cannot be ques- 
tioned. And the great powers of the world 
of finance are familiar with the psychology 
of their countrymen no less than with com- 
mercial, industrial, and financial conditions 
in the United States. 
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On WASHINGTON 


The Outlook for Navy Legislation 


in the Senate 





On NEW YORK 





The New Tunnel Under the Hudson River 


On EUROPE 





Yerkes, the American Invader of London 





On SCIENCE 
Flying Machines Achieved 





On ART, On INDUSTRIAL MATTERS, 
On all CONTEMPORARY, 
NEW, PROGRESSIVE SUBJECTS 













including 16 Pages of Editorial 
40 Pages, Comment on Corrent Affairs 
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The 
Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
THOMAS T. BARR, ) 
WALTER E. FREW, § 

F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
"Al. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 


Vice-Presidents 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 


DECEMBER I, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
Banking Houses and Lots 1,524,792.96 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . 1,024,125.34 


Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 


Due from Banks 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
- _ 31,349,710.76 


$36,565,818.54 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FouNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 


ROBERT U. GRAFF, ASSISTANT CASHIER. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 
Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 
APRIL 30th, 1902 
RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts - - $12,745,106.56 
Bonds - - - - ~ 770,029.74 
Banking House - - - 545,796.92 
Due from Banks - ~ - 835,829.80 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 8,297,120.00 


$23,193,883.02 





Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 


ACCOUNTS INVITED 


DIRECTORS 
- - + - David Dows & Co. 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Catlin & Co. 


LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, + + - © = = = = Ex-President. 
HENRY HENTZ, Henry Hentz & Co. 
CHARLES M. PRATT, - - - - - + § tandard Oil Co. 
HENRY TALMADGE, Henry Talmadge & Co. 
JOHN SINCLAIR, John Sinclair & Co. 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, - - Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 
EDGAR L. MARSTON, Blair 

GRANVILLE W. GARTH, President. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


Lette rs . Bills of exchange bought and 
sold.. Cable Transfers to Eu- | 
rope and South Africa, Com- | H A = K E NR Ss & =) E L a S 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters | CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Cc dit of Credit. oor made. NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
re I s International heques. Cer- ‘ CABLE ADDRESS, “ HASKSELLS"” 
tificates of Deposit. 204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C. 
LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 

















A NEW EDITION OF 


“Fobn Fiske's American 
Pohtical Ideas 


Containing “The Town- Meeting,’ “The Federal Union,” 
and ‘Manifest Destiny.” Full of significance for thoughtful 
readers. A most important contribution to the political history 
of America. 


Post Svo, bound in Red or Blue Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $1.50 








A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


Elements of [International 
Law 


By GEORGE B. DAVIS 


Profesor of Low at West Potnt 
A work sufficiently elementary in character to be 
within the reach of students and others who may 
desire to gain some knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples of the law governing the relations of nations 
—duties of diplomatic representatives, rights of 
citizens, alliances, arbitration, etc. 


$2.50 


On an Irish faunting-Car 
Through Donegal and Connemara 


By SAMUEL G. BAYNE 


The good-humored peasants driving their pigs, the oid women and 
children on the sturdy Irish donkeys going to the bog for turf, 
the men at their coble- fishing, humorous incidents by the 
way, combine to make a thoroughly delightful and entertaining 


volume of travel. Richly illustrated from photographs. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net (postage extra) 
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THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY PRC 


{ 
New York, as the largest of American, and soon to be the largest of world cities, is at this moment in the throcs of a grea 
enough streets to carry them all. The first step was to carry people overhead, and the elevated 
be opened in two years. This drawing shows what the three tiers | 


- 


“= 


wume Tunnels. ...-...-- Tunnels proposed. ? Tunnel Stations. * Penna. Railroad Terminals. we N.Y. C. and H. R. Rai!road, and \, 
A Elevated Railroad Stations. A D. L. and W. Railroad Terminals. is Erie Railroad Terminals @ Wes: 
1—Brooklyn Bridge. 2—Manhattan Bridge. 3—Williamsburg Bridge (building). 4-B] 
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PROBLEM OF MUNICIPALITIES 


4 
oes Of a great problem. More than a million and a half people want to get up and down town each day, and there are not 
the elevated road was built. That is now insufficient, and next comes the underground, which will 
» three tiers of transporting machinery will be able to do in the future 


ailroad. and . Y,, N, H., and H. Terminals. *K N.Y. and N.J. Tunnel Terminal. eeee Surface Steam Roads. =e e == Elevated Railroads. 
_@ West Shore and N. Y., O. and W. Terminals. (WQ: N. J. Central, Phila. and Read., and B. and O. Terminals. 
ae 4 -Blackwells Island Bridge (building). 5—Penna. Railroad-Connecting Bridge 
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The Next Speaker 


of the House of Representatives 








HE Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, who 
i will in all human probability 
be elected Speaker of the 
House of the Fifty-eighth Congress, 
has the distinction of having served 
longer in the lower legislative cham- 
ber than any of his thirty-four prede- 
cessors. The Eighteenth Congressional 
District of Illinois first sent him to 
represent it at the national capital 
in the year that General Grant de- 
feated Horace Greeley for the Presi- 
dency, and he has done so continu- 
ously ever since, with the one excep- 
tion of the Fifty-second session, ’90 
to ‘92, when he was made to stay at 
home by a Democrat named Busey. 
His election to the next highest 
office under the government will be 
the realization of a long - cherished 
ambition with Mr. Cannon, and an 
honor which has been won through 
exceptional services. He was born at 
Newgarden, near Guilford Court- 
house, in 1836. He went to Indiana 
early with his parents, where he re- 
ceived only a common-school educa- 
tion. At fourteen he hired out as 
clerk in a country store, and _ five 
years later began the study of law. 
Deciding that there was not much 
honor for a prophet in his own coun- 
try, he concluded to go to Douglas 
County, [llinois, to begin his prac- 
tice. That first year in his profes- 
sion, 1858, was pretty hard pulling 
for the future Speaker of the House, 
and there is no denying that he 
would have come to actual want if 
a friend had not stood for his board 
bill. It was not in the young law- 
yer’s make-up, however, to allow dif- 
ficulties to daunt him. By hard work 














The Hon. Joseph G. Cannon 
Who will in all probability be the Speaker of the Fifty-eighth Congress 


and untiring perseverance each suc- 
ceeding year saw his influence broad- 
en and his practice enlarge. With 
his inborn aggressiveness he was soon 
identified with his party’s polities, 
and in 1861 he was elected State’s 
Attorney, a position he held until 
1868. His experience as counsel in 
cases of every conceivable kind, dur- 
ing those fourteen years before he be- 
came a member of Congress in 1872, 
undoubtedly fitted him for the use- 
ful place he has filled there. 

Mr. Cannon would not have been, 
perhaps, the President’s first choice 
for Speaker of the House. As was 
shown in a recent number of the 
WEEKLY, their policies do not entire- 
ly harmonize, yet Mr. Cannon can 
safely be trusted with the best in- 
terests of his party. He is one of 
the oldest and ablest veterans in pub- 
lic life—indeed, he will be the old- 
est man who has ever occupied the 
Speaker’s chair. Through all of his 
long career his bitterest enemies have 
never been able to connect his name 
in the remotest way with any scan- 
dal. Ue is a rough-and-tumble fight- 
er: in debate he is not choice in the 
use of his adjectives, but he has a 
keen intellect, unimpeachable —hon- 
esty, and a character of sterling 
worth. He is well known as one of 
the most conservative members of the 
House. As chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee he has had con- 
trol of the supply bills, and with so 
jealous care has he watched the pro- 
posed expenditures that he has fallen 
heir to the late Mr. Holman’s sobri- 
quet, * The watch -dog of the Trea- 
sury.” 





The New 


Cuban Minister at Washington 























The Cubans are the latest Members of the Family of Nations. 


Their Legaticn 


is the latest established at 


Washington, with Senor Gonzalo de Quesada as Minister 
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New York’s Great Transporta- 
tion Problem 


See double-page illustration 


Tue hardest transportation problem to 
solve in the world undoubtedly exists on 
Manhattan Island, New York City. Plans 
are under way to spend about $200,000,000 
within the next five years, so that those 
who do business in Manhattan may get to 
their work in the morning and to their 
homes at night in comfort and with reason- 
able speed. This enormous sum is to be 
expended upon tunnels, bridges, and upon 
improvements in surface and elevated rail- 
roads. 

Vast as are the undertakings to solve this 
problem, the outlook is that the expenditure 
of all this money is to be only a beginning, 
and at the end of a few years the congestion 
in travel will be as acute as it is now, and 
that more millions by the hundred will 
have to be spent. No one can predict when 
the time will come that the streets of Man- 
hattan will not be “all torn up” to solve 
its problem of the transportation of human 
freight. 

The fact is, that no one could even guess 
that the greatest “boom town” in the 
world, such as New York is to-day, would 

(Continued on page 73.) 
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Apvick To MotHers.—Mrs. WInstovw's SootHInG SyruP | 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the | 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhoeea.—|Adv.] 





ALL SEAMEN 
know the comforts of having on hand a supply of BorDEN’S 
EaGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK. It can be used so agree- 
ably for cooking, in coffee, tea, and 
~—ey ‘ad all kinds of expeditions. 
—lAdv. 


chocolate. Lay in a 
Avoid unknown brands. 


TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. With 
a telephone in your house the resources of the whole city are 
at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a year. N.Y. 
Telephone Co.. 15 Dey St,, 111 W. 38th St.—[Adv.] 





TiRED brain and nervous tension relax under the potent action 
of the Original Apsott’s Angostura Bitters Label on bottle 
tells the Original—Assortt’s.—jAdv.]| 


Use BROWN'’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—{Adv.] 


For coughs and colds Piso's Cure is still the best and most | 


pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

To keep the skin clean is 
to wash the excretions from 
it off; the skin takes care of 
itself inside, if not blocked out- 
side. 

To wash it often and clean, 
without doing any sort of vio- 
lence to it, requires a most 
gentle soap, a soap with no 
free alkali in it. 

Pears’, the soap that clears 
but not excoriates. 
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The “invincible” 


is a most unique overccat. ‘The feature of this coat is the 
practically invisible vents in the sides directly under the 
armholes through which the wearer can reach the pockets 
of his coat or trousers in the easiest possible manner. 

You can get the ‘* INVINCIBLE ’’ Overcoat ready-to- 
wear at any clothier’s that sells 


Michaels-Stern Fine Glothing 


Ready-to-wear superbly tailored Suits and Overcoats, 
$10, $12, $15, $18, $20, $22.50, $25 and upward. 

here's scarcely a reliable store that aims to give its cus- 
tomers the fullest measure of value for their money— 
but sells 


“ Michaels-Stern Fine Glothing” 
Write us for further information, name of dealer in 


your town, and our collection ‘* J” of fine half-tone re- 
productions of ‘ Styles from Life’? FREE. 


Michaels, Stern & Go., Rochester, N.Y. 


Facsimile of linen label 
sewn inside pockets of 


Michaels-Stern 
Fine Clothing 

















The PRAIRIE STATES 

‘ KEEP AT THE HEAD) 
More made-more sold- 

more prizes won than 

ALL OTHERS combined, 

Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 

est ever issued.Mention this paper. 

PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 


HOMER CLTY , Pa., U.S.A. 





























BREAD MACHINE 


For HousrHOoLp USE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Agents wanted. 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CykusS CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 








Sold all over the world. 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 


Sold | 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 
than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00a.m .and 11.30p.m, 
The best of = 
Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electric lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 


cE: a 
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STRAINS DAILY 








These bags are all made of the very best quality hand-boarded leather, 
are made on welded-steel frames, and have heavy brass trimmings. 
te are leather lined all through (the English t 

muslin 

are made in one piece and sewed on by h nd. 
and roomy pockets. Ask your dealer for them. 


yags are generally 
1 lined), are sewed in the frame by hand, and the bottom corners 

They have large 
Send for Booklet. 
Stamped on bottom 





HENRY LIKLY & CO. 
MAKERS 
Rochester, New York 
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OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


These Cigars are manufactured under 
the most favorable climatic conditions and 
from the mildest blends of Havana to- 
bacco. If we had to pay the imported 
cigar tax our brands would cost double the 
money. Send for booklet and particulars, 


CORTEZ CIGAR CO., KEY WEST, 


FOR MEN 








THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 
PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Sohmer Building, Only Salesroom in 


5th Ave., cor. 22d St. Greater New York. 





ROYAL L. LEGRAND 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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mPHE PRINCESS AND THE PAUPER 
A MODERN-EVIL TALE : Showing that the gentle 
Art of Royal Romance is not confined to Fiction: by AtReRT 
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AH!| PERCEIVE! TIS BY ROMANCE THAT FORTUNE 
IS WON - NOT BY WORK = | HAVE YOUTH — RAIMENT — 
PIFF -POOF! I SEE IT ALREADY ACCOMPLISHED 








E 
SAD-SAD EYE; COURAGE!GIRON ! THAT EVEN A 
RINCESS SHOULD REFUSE YOU2 IMPOSSIBLE. 
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©! UNHAPPY PRINCESS,- FOR OF COURSE YOU ARE UNHAPPY. AH, THE CROWN PRINCE, I KISS MY HAND — 
BEHOLD, | AM POOR -BUT | LOVE YOU; IS IT NOT VERY CASIDE) | FIND HE HAS NO ROMANCE — !| NAME 
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5 
AND NOW FOR THE THRILLING RESCUE AND ESCAPE? 
1 LAUGH TO SCORN THE IMPOTENT RAGE OF THE 

CROWN PRINCE AND HIS SAVAGE VILLAINS ~ADIEU! 


THE PRINCESS: WE ARE SO HAPPY, AR'NT WE DEAR? 
T SURE-WHY NOT? ( . THUS, FOR 


ALL OF US, HAPPILY, THE STORY 
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Delicious Drinks 
and Dainty Dishes 


ARE MADE FROM 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 





ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Unequaled for Smoothness, Delicacy and Flavor 


Examine the package you receive and make sure 
that it bears our trade-mark. 
Under the decisions of the U. S. Courts no other 
Cocoa is entitled to be labeled or sold 


“Bo kK ERS 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1730 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COCOA. 
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‘ The 
muslin for p 


Fine 


linen, 


soft 


silk. 


best 


illow : 


ra 





slips and shams. 


For sale by all leading job- 
bers and retailers. Samples 
of this muslin mailed free on 





application. 


Manfrs.’ Agents for this 


TREAT & CONVERSE, 


Muslin, 


79 and 81 Worth Street, New York. 














Olive Oil 











siete OND = 2's 6 


(Established 1836) 


Rae’s Lucca 


appreciated by connoisseurs 
for its 


Delicate Flavor 


(No rank smell nor taste, so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil.) 


Guaranteed Pure Oil of Olives 
S. RAE @ CO. 


LEGHORN, ITALY 











CHOICE ANTIQUES. Mirrors, China. 


Photos furnished. I. ELTING, Saugerties, N. Y. 


lets, &c. 


— Rare Old Furniture, Clocks, 


Brasses, Cover- 
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require such a tremendous expenditure of 
money to simply carry the people who have 
to travel up and down and across its narrow 
streets. No one was prepared for this 
wonderful increase in travel. Transporta- 
tion officials, city authorities, and the peo- 
ple generally have just begun to realize 
what the growth of New York means, and 
a clamor for immediate relief in travelling 
facilities has arisen that will not be stilled. 
The railroad officials are just as anxious 
as the city authorities and the masses to 
improve the transportation problem, for it 
means more money in dividends. 

There never was a better illustration of 
the truth that an increase in traffic facili- 
ties in a growing country or city makes in- 
creased traffic, than is displayed in New 
York City. Look at these figures: In 1880 
the number of persons transported on street 
cars and elevated railroads in Manhattan 
was 60,831,757. Ten years later it had 
grown to 190,024,848. In 1901 this sum 
had grown to 550,610,435. The figures for 
1902 are not in yet, but will probably ap- 
proximate 700,000,000. Was there ever 
such a stupendous growth of travel seen be- 
fore in all the world? 

Here are some more facts that illustrate 
this increase in travel in New York’s 
streets: On Dewey Day in 1899 the elevated 
railroads carried 836,000 passengers. Such 
traffic was unheard of. No one thought it 
would be reached again, perhaps in a dec- 
ade. Yet on Monday before Christmas, 
1902, these same railroads carried 931,000 
passengers. At one junction on the lines 
of this company no less than eighty-one 
trains an hour pass in the busiest times. It 
is impossible to stop more than forty trains 
an hour at stations when locomotives are 
used. When electricity is used, the limit of 
stops at stations is sixty trains an hour. 

The electrical trains can carry one more 
ear than the steam trains. By April 1 
next all the trains will be electrical, but 
that this will afford only partial relief is 
shown by the fact that about 700,000 pas- 
sengers of the 1,800,000 carried every day 
on the various lines in Manhattan use the 
elevated railroad, and the cars are crowded 
to a capacity of 140 persons, when there 
are seats in each for only 48. The elevated 
railroad uses about 3500 cars, and the six- 
car trains mean an addition of 500 or 
more cars, but that will only “loosen up” 
the number of passengers slightly. On the 
surface lines the managers assert that it is 
a physical impossibility to run many more 
cars than at present. They hope to be able 
to divert some of the traffic to side streets, 
but the crowded conditions will continue. 

All this simply indicates the extent of 
the great problem involved. New-Yorkers, 
however, are impatient people. They not 
only want relief, but they want it right- 
away, to-morrow morning, if you please. 
Most of them cannot understand, or do not 
take the trouble to understand, that to 
make permanent railroad betterments takes 
a long time. You can no more improve 
transit facilities on a large scale in a week 
or two than you can build a battle-ship in 
the same time. Tell this to those who 
have to scramble, jostle, push, and almost 
fight day after day to get a mere foothold 
on the way to business and back, and they 
will tell vou that the railroad managers 
might have foreseen all this great rush in 
travel, and that it was parsimony and the 
feeling that “a great big D” should al- 
ways be applied to the public, that inspired 
their attitude of seeming indifference to 
the needs of the people. That might be 
true, if the managers and owners of the 
railroad properties were so lacking in ordi- 
nary perception as not to see that if. their 
travelling facilities were adequate to the 
demand they would be making more money 
than they are now. 

This transportation problem has always 
confronted New York. Time and again it 
has seemed to have been solved, but the last 
stage is always worse than the first. It 
is the topography of the place that has 
caused the difficulty. Manhattan is long 
and narrow. It cannot grow east or west. 
Its increasing population must find homes 
to the north or across the river in Brook- 
lyn, New Jersey, or Staten Island. Thirty 
years ago the’ town got along fairly well 

(Continued on page 75.) 
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That very old proverb 
about reaching the 
heart of a man is best 
exemplified with 


NABISCO 
Sugar 
Wafers 


A Fairy Sandwich with an 
upper and lower crust of 
indescribable delicacy, 
separated with a creamy 
flavoring of 
Lemon, Orange, 
Chocolate, Vanilla, 
Strawberry, 

Raspberry, or Mint. 


Ask for your favorite flavor. 























L NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 7 
«= ~ 











Large.clean, crisp 
flakes. Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 













































































S94 + CN +4 , 
Is made from the pure juice of the 
most highly refined grapes. It is 
delicious and sparkling. A Dry 
taste that 


Champagne with a 
connoisseurs delight in. 
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Types of Entries for the ~ 
Gordon-Bennett Race §& 
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F all countries which have entered competitors in the inter- site of the English: the Automobile Club of France chooses the 
O national race for the Gordon-Bennett trophy, France has ears which are to compete, then consults with the manufacturers 
the odds decidedly in her favor. Her machines are the re- of these cars as to the preferable men to manage them. In Eng- 
sult of a long experience in successful motor-car building, and the land, S. F. Edge, as the present holder of the Bennett cup, and 


attention which is paid to the 
smallest details has developed 
ears which stand the test of 
the most arduous conditions of , 
races and rough-country tour- 
ing, while as to tires, it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether those 
of other than French make can 
stand the tremendous strain of 
a long-distance race. Besides 
all this, the French drivers are 
incontestably equal, if not 
superior, to those of other na- 
tions, chiefly on account of 
their great experience in racing. 
Still another point in their fa- 
vor may be the course, the se- 
lection of which has to be made 
before the Ist of February; and 
as, on account of the strict 
police regulations, it cannot be 
held in England, and as the 
Irish roads seem unsuitable, the 
choice will doubtless favor 
France, and the Paris-Bor- 
deaux road will be used. The 
French drivers’ will probably 
be Fournier, René de Knyff, 
and Charron, the first on a 
Mors motor, the other two on 
Panhards. Fournier came in 
first in the Paris- Berlin, as 
well as the Paris - Bordeaux 
race, so the course will be very 
familiar to him; de Knyff and 
Charron have also had much 
racing experience. 
It seems unfortunate that : : 

Serpollet Borne a cage a M. Serpollet in his famous Racer ‘*The Whale” 
entered in the race, as the f 
latest model is said to be capa- 




















ble of developing a speed of more than ninety miles an hour. This Charles Jarrott were selected; both these men will drive Napiers. 
model is in the form of an inverted canoe, and, like all the racers The third driver and car are to be found by means of the contest 
of this make, has the fine lines which are associated with types of held at Welbeck, at which eight or ten machines are expected to start. 
racing-yachts. The American entries are in a more indefinite state. Alexander 





The French method of securing drivers for the race is the oppo- Winton is at present the only driver actually selected, and the 
car which he is building for the 
contest is carefully shrouded in 
a veil of impenetrable mystery ; 
it should prove to be an im- 
portant antagonist even against 
such well-tried veterans as the 
Panhard and Mors racers. At 
all events, it will be an interest- 
ing experiment, for it is re- 
markable that, after several 
years of popularity for the au- 
tomobile, no American machine 
has yet been made which at all 
approaches the perfection of 
mechanism exhibited by the 
French and German cars; yet if 
such a ear is to be built in this 
country, it will undoubtedly be 
Alexander Winton who will be 
responsible for it. 

Germany, or rather Prussia, 
wil! be well represented by 
three of the well-known Mer- 
cedes machines, and without 
much hesitation it may be said 


Wa ==. . f \ et “ that one of them will “lift” 
— a. : the cup, provided only that the 


dese: j 4 
“. \ - : oat driver be of sufficient skill and 
m nt i experience. It will doubtless 
: be a hard struggle, as France 
has been quite disgruntled at 
having had an _ Englishman 
win last time, and will make 
every effort to keep an Amer- 
ican or German from victory 
on this occasion. It is not 
probable that the English 
“ Napier” will win this race, 
M. Fournier in his 70-horse-power Mors Racing-motor as it did last year. 
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(Continued from page 73.) 
with street cars and a mere suggestion of 
an elevated railroad. There was talk of a 
tunnel under Broadway and under the 
rivers, but with the exception of partly 
building the Hudson River tunnel nothing 
was done about it. It is only now that en- 


gineering has made tunnelling for city 
transportation feasible. 
Soon the elevated railroads were im- 


proved and consolidated, and it seemed as 
if New York ought to get along in a satis- 
fied condition for some time. The horse- 
cars grew larger and better rails came, and 
then it looked as if there might be peace 
for a time. After a while the stages were 
eliminated from Broadway, and street cars 
appeared there. All went smoothly for a 
little time after that. Then came the era 
of cable railroads and _ still bigger cars 
and better rails. These lasted only a few 
years. 

The underground-trolley caused the cables 
to be thrust aside long before they had 
become antiquated, and at a heavy loss to 
the companies. Cars began to follow one 
another on the streets so closely that there 
was scarcely room for wagon traffic, to say 
nothing of pedestrians, to cross the high- 
ways. New streets for wagon traffic were 
opened, but that made little difference. The 
trolleys from Brooklyn were allowed to 
cross the Bridge, and the railroad facilities 
for the Bridge cars were more than doub!ed. 
All this simply brought more traffic. 

One of the sights of New York is to wit- 
ness the seething mob on a stormy night 
at the Manhattan end of the Brooklyn 
Bridge trying to get home. The same con- 
dition obtains on all the elevated and sur- 
face lines. Wrath and denunciation are in 
the air. The newspapers of the town fill 
their columns, setting forth not only the 
misery and lack of decency of the situation, 
but the so-called incompetence of the rail- 
road managers, until it becomes an old 
story. A certain grade of preachers thunder 
about it in their pulpits, and a din is raised 
about the ears of the railroad men until 
they throw up their hands and, although 
they know the futility of it all, they cry 
out: “Come and tell us how to run our 
railroads and we'll try to do it.” 

Lately the women, in organized effort, 
have taken up the cry against the crowded 
condition of the cars, and the State Rail- 
road Commissioners have come down to in- 
vestigate. Little improvements, some of 
them highly desirable, have followed, but 
there can be no permanent help until cars, 
built to carry fifty persons, cease to carry 
140 on the average. That condition can 
only come when there are more cars and 
more trains. But the railroad men say the 
limit in the number of trains’ on the ele- 
vated is nearly reached, and on the surface 
lines has already been reached. The intro- 
duction of the third-rail system on the ele- 
vated will make it possible to run six-car 
trains on all lines by April 1 next, and to 
run under shorter headway, but that will 
help only a little. 

Meantime, New York will fume and fret. 
The Subway will open for traffic in a few 
months. <A new bridge to Brooklyn will be 
ready for traffic, but the indications are 
that the relief will be only temporary. The 
Subway Company has made this plain by 
its purchase of the elevated railroad lines 
and the guarantee of seven-per-cent. divi- 
dends to its stockholders as against four 
per cent. now. Every time there has been an 
improvement in transit facilities in New 
York by any company, rival companies have 
been benefited instead of being hurt, and 
that will probably continue to be the case. 
Instead of one or two tunnels, running the 
length of Manhattan Island, in twenty-five 
years there will probably have to be half a 
dozen, for New York, by that time, will be 
the largest city in the world, and when it 
reaches that distinction there’ll be no catch- 
ing it for decades to come. 

What has caused all this marvellous in- 
crease in travel in the city? It isn’t hard 
to discover. The grcat prosperity of the 
United States has centred largely in New 
York City. The most direct reason, how- 
ever, has been the erection of the so-called 
sky-seraper buildings. Manhattan Island 
can grow only in one direction, and that is 
up in the air. These enormous buildings 
have gone up by the hundreds. Some of 
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in our Double Tube Detachable 
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National Electric Vehicles 
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able. Built for reliable, everyday service 
and giveit. Simplestin construction, safely 
and easily operated—the perfected auto- 
mobiles for business or pleasure. 
Write for our illustrated catalogue showing 
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Above all, don’t miss Santa Catalina. oe 
There’s nothing like it in California, nothing like it 
anywhere else in America—a great rock, twenty miles 


long by three to four miles wide, rising right out of the sea. 
The fishing is unequaled —yellowtail, barracuda, sea bass and tuna. 
Santa Catalina is only 314 hours from Los Angeles, and Los Angeles 
is less than three days from Chicago, via the 


Golden State Limited 


The best tag via the best route. 


Compartment and standard sleepers; dining, 
library and observation cars. Electric lights; elect Cc 
fans; barber shop; bath room; Booklovers’ Library. 
Runs over the El Paso-Rock Isiand route. 

— and full information at this office. Call 
or write. 


Jno. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 
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them house thousands engaged in vast 
business transactions. The ‘real effect of 
this has been to narrow the streets upon 
which the buildings are situated. In a 
mad swirl the people sweep through these 
highways night and morning. The _ build- 
ings are getting taller and the streets 
more crowded, and there seems to be no 
limit in sight. The steel-skeleton-framed 
buildings have crowded New York’s ears be- 
yond endurance. 

Again New York is taking on its perma- 
nent aspect. From the Battery to Canal 
Street is the financial district. That region 
must always be crowded. here the money 
is the crowd always will be thickest. ° From 
Canal Street to Twenty-third is the dry- 
goods district and always will be. There 
is a great amount of room for it to expand 
east and west, but not north. From 
Twenty-third Street to Fifty-ninth is the 
retail, hotel, great railroad terminal and 
theatre district. It is bound to remain so. 
From Fifty-ninth Street up to the end of 
Manhattan Island there is the extensive 
apartment-house district. And all these 
districts are bound to grow in one direction 
—up in the air. The cars are bound to be 
crowded in carrying the people to these 
districts, and the end will come when there 
is no more room for sky-scrapers, and the 
streets have no more room for transit 
facilities. 

But what is being done at present to 
improve the conditions? In the first place, 
there is the great Subway involving the ex- 
penditure of $35,000,000. It is to be a 
great tunnel running to the upper end of 
the island, where it will send out two 
branches, one to the east and one to the 
far north. From the Battery end of the 
Subway a tunnel is to run to the heart of 
Brooklyn. This, with the lowering of the 
tracks -on Atlantic Avenue in Brooklyn, 
means an expenditure of $20,000,000 more. 
Then, the Pennsylvania Railroad is to tun- 
nel across the Hudson and East rivers, and 
is to bridge Hell Gate, giving direct con- 
nection with New England from the South. 
All this is to cost $50,000,000. Then the 
New York Central is to spend $30,000,000 
in improving its terminal facilities from 
Forty-second Street north. 

In addition, the old tunnel, two-thirds 
finished, under the Hudson River is being 
finished so as to bring trolley-cars from 
New Jersey and the terminals of the Erie 
and Lackawanna railroads direct to Man- 
hattan. This will cost at least $10,000,000. 
Three enormous new bridges from Brook- 
lyn to New York are being constructed. 
The Williamsburgh Bridge will probably be 
opened within a year. One between the 
present Brooklyn Bridge and the Williams- 
burgh Bridge has been started, and the 
stone-work’ on the one across Blackwells 
Island is far advanced. These bridges will 
cost from $45,000,000 to $50,000,000. All 
this foots up to nearly $200,000,000. 

Then there is the constant improvement 
of the trolley systems, involving many mill- 
ions more. It will probably be five years 
before all the improvements now under way 
will be finished. No one who understands 
the traffic problem of New York doubts that 
all this inereased facility for traffic will 
bring more traffic in return, and that soon 
again the crowded-condition problem will 
have to be worked out over again. It will 
simply mean more tunnels until Manhattan 
Island gets so crowded that it cannot grow 
up any “higher. 

Meantime, it will be some comfort to 
know that partial relief will come within 
a year, and that in five years it may be 
possible for the majority of the tired work- 
ers going home at night to get a chance to 
sit down. But in a few years after that 
who can tell what the conditions will be? 





I say: Fear not! Life still 
Leaves humen effort scope. 
But, since life teems with ill, 
Nurse no extravagant hope: 
Because thou must not dream, thou need’st 
not then despair. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


In science, you must not talk before you 
know. In art, you must not talk before you 
do. In literature, you must not talk be- 
fore you—think.—Ruskin. 
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Presence of Mind 


Tue writers and speakers who “im- 
proved ” the accident which befell the Presi- 
dent in the autumn did not generally ob- 
serve that it showed very plainly the differ- 
ence between the intellectual and the social 
virtues. This suggestion was subtly con- 
veyed by the Westminster Gazette, in the 
following instructive, if tardy, comment: 
“But what should command the most un- 
qualified admiration was surely the con- 
duct of the motorman, who, having run 
down the Presidential carriage, injured the 
President, and killed two of his companions, 
proceeded to round on the President for ob- 
structing the line with his coach. Here, if 
you like, was presence of mind.” 

If any one is tempted to dismiss this as 
a mere specimen of journalistic sarcasm, 
let him grope towards the truth as he re- 
tlects upon the story of a certain Oxford don 
who, early in the last century, was known 
as Presence-of-Mind Smith. Going down to 
Nuneham with a friend in his undergradu- 
ate days, he returned alone. “ Where is 
T——?” he was asked. “ Well, we had an ac- 
cident,”’ was the reply; “ the boat leaked, and 
while we were baling it T. fell over into 
the river. He caught hold of the skiff and 
pulled it down to the water’s edge. Neither 
of us could swim; and if I had not, with 
great presence of mind, hit him on the head 
with the boat-hook both would have been 
drowned.” Never, perhaps, was an honor- 
able prefix so easily earned. In civil life. at 
least, it is seldom possible to gain a lasting 
reputation by one thoughtful and courageous 
act. 

The duty of presence of mind has so often 
been emphasized that it has come to be re- 
garded as part of the ethical code. It will, 
therefore, be with a certain shock that some 
cf our readers will recognize this quality to 
be compatible, as at Pittsfield, with absence 
of manners and, as at Oxford, with absence 
of morals. But there is no acceptable 
definition of the term which will exclude 
its attribution to both the motorman and 
the undergraduate. Each of them came up 
to the dictionary standard of “ coolness, 
alertness, and readiness of resource in a 
situation of sudden danger, embarrassment, 
or difficulty.” The motorman, it is true, 
would have exhibited this virtue in a more 
Gesirable form if he had checked his car be- 
fore it ran down the Presidential party; but, 
the mischief once done, there was no pos- 
sible escape from personal embarrassment 
equal to an outspoken claim of right of 
way. 

A weaker man would have allowed his think- 
ing to be marred by intrusive considerations 
of regret and sympathy. The motorman 
had his wits about him, and was satisfied 
with their company. So, too, Presence-of- 
Mind Smith, instead of suffering himself 
to be distracted by various emotions, anal- 
yzed the situation with as unbiassed a reason 
as if he had been solving a problem in Eu- 
clid, attained his Q. E. F. without mental 
cisturbance, and reached calmly for the boat- 
hook. 

But while it has thus been shown that 
the gift of presence of mind does not exalt 
the character. far be it from us to suggest 
that it exerts a debasing influence. In 
situations where no concentration of mental 
resources was necessary, the motorman would 
rrobably have shown himself as rude, and 
the undergraduate as selfish. The fact is 
that, like any sort of smartness, it neither 
promotes nor hinders the spiritual graces, 
nt is simply distinct from them and _inde- 
pendent of them. We need none of us, there- 
fore, be deterred by these two discouraging 
examples from aspiring to perfection in the 
Guality which they illustrate but do not 
edorn. Once in a century it may knock a 
crowning man on the head, but those who 
profit by it are manifold more numerous 
than its victims. 
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Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


HydPozone 


, This scientific germicide is used 
and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians everywhere. It is abso- 
lutely harmless, yet a most 
powerful healing agent. 

By killing the germs that cause 
these diseases, without injury to 
the tissue, Hydrozone cures the 
patient. Sold by Leading Drug- 
gists. If not at yours, will send 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 
cents 
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cleaned as if by magic. 
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NEW OVERLAND SERVICE 


Chicago to San Francisco 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 


UNION PACIFIC LINE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railways 


THREE DAILY TRAINS 


Nebraska, Colorado, Utah 


CALIFORNIA 


For detailed information call upon any railroad ticket agent or passenger 


representative of this company, or address 


¥. A. MILLER, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago 


J. H. HILAND, 
Traftic Manager, Chicago 


W.S. HOWELL, General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, New York 
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America 


Particularly Great South- 
west and California, on the 
Santa Fe. 

Titanic chasms, petrified 
forests, sky-high peaks, pre- 
historic ruins, Pueblo Indians, 
giant redwoods, and old mis- 
sions. 

Travel on the luxurios 
California Limited. 


The California tour described 
in our books; mailed for 1oc in 
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GOOD READING 
THE VULTURES 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Author of “ The Sowers” 





Another of Mr. Merriman’s novels of Rus- 
sian intrigue and diplomacy. From the 
very beginning an excellent story 
full of dramatic situations and 
never flagging interest. 
Ittustrated. $1.50 





THE WOOING 
OF WISTARIA 


By ONOTO WATANNA 


Author of “A Japanese Nightingale” 


A love story of Japan, told with all the poetic 
charm and feeling that made ‘‘A Japanese 
Nightingale” one of the most popular 
novels of recent fiction. It is 
most artistically made, with 
frontispiece portrait of 
author in tint, etc. 
$1.50 
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HE ENCYCLOPA:DIA gives an accurate history of every important event from 

458 A.D. to 1902. It contains more than 300 Original Documents never before 
published in one work; more than 3000 Illustrations; 5000 Pages, with 4000 Biographical 
Sketches, and Special Articles by every American historian of authority who.was alive 
in 1901-2. It embraces every phase of American history, every subject in any way 
even remotely—connected with the life and development of our country from the earliest 
times to 1902. Every American historian of note alive to-day has assisted either as 
editor or contributor. There are special articles on every important subject in American 
history written by the highest authorities and by specialists. In the list of rare and 
original documents, and in maps, plans, battle diagrams, etc., etc., the Encyclopzedia 
occupies a field entirely its own. It is the only work of the kind in existence. 


Based upon the plan of B. J. LOSSING, LL.D., with an Introduction by 
WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President of Princeton University. 
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